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Introduction 


In January 1967 a group of Brazilians and a Uruguayan asked 
for political asylum in the Czech embassy in Montevideo, 
stating that they wished to go to a socialist country to pursue 
their revolutionary activities. They were, they said, under 
constant surveillance and harassment from the Uruguayan 
police. The Czech ambassador was horrified by their request 
and threw them out, saying that there was no police persecu- 
tion in Uruguay. When the revolutionaries camped in his gar- 
den, the ambassador called the police. 

In those days ‘social democracy’ and ‘Switzerland’ were the 
words that sprang most readily from the visiting journalist’s 
palette as he briefly stopped off at Carrasco airport on his 
travels to and from more troubled parts of the Latin American 
continent. Though visibly in decline, Uruguay seemed to 
possess many of the qualities that President Kennedy’s 
Alliance for Progress was designed to promote: a small, 
literate, birth-controlled population (2-7 million), a stable 
democratic system of government and full liberty of the press 
and of association. 

Montevideo, with its huge complement of exiles from 
Argentina and Brazil, could compare with Paris as a centre of 
radical Latin American thought. Its peeling sea-front and its 
dingy crowded coffee-houses might seem old-fashioned, but for 
many people it was a welcome haven from the gathering Latin 
American storm. From this internationally flavoured intellec- 
tual milieu sprang the fortnightly review Marcha, virtually the 
only Latin American magazine with subscribers all over the 
continent. 
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i revolutionaries in the Uruguayan coffee-houses were for 
the most part Brazilians, thrown out of Brazil in 1964, or 


of Asuncién every year as each succeeding generation reached 
years of indiscretion. Although Uruguayans might have joined 
in the coffee-house conversation, few then thought that 
Uruguay itself would provide much of a front in the unfolding 
continental revolution. Indeed, in his speeches in Havana, 
Fidel Castro often used to hold up Uruguay as an example of 
the kind of Latin American country that almost certainly would 
never experience a violent revolution on the Cuban model. 
The Czech ambassador, while wrong in practice — and some- 
what lacking in revolutionary solidarity — nevertheless reflected 
the prevailing mood of the time when he expressed astonish- 
ment at the idea of a repressive Uruguayan police force. 
But ever since 1967 the image has been changing. Journal- 
ists now flock over to Montevideo from Buenos Aires ~ by 
Plane or hovercraft across the River Plate — not just to buy 
cheap leather coats, but to report news. And the news con: 
cerns the world’s cleverest and most sophisticated urban 
guerrilla organization — the Tupamaros. 
Urban guerrilla warfare in Latin America has not been dis- 
t Ss. It proved disastrous j 
in 1963 and two brief years’ experience of it in Reed 
death of its principal advocates, Carlos Marighela, Mario Alves 
d a tremendous increase in repression 
S yet of sparking off a wider resistance. 
uch a special case and illustrates very 
€n to a country where 
decides to force an articulate and Seal chic 
bear the brunt of economic decline. 
The exact causes of Uruguay’s decline are the subject of 
Intense academic debate, but the facts are not in doubt. 
onal product decreases year 
Uruguay is a developed country that is sndeseloniig MMe 
he crisis is galloping inflation. Once in- 
nage sh many Latin American countries know 
€ir Cost, it is surprisingly difficult to eradicate. The reason 
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is not far to seek. Most people prefer inflation to the methods 
necessary to cure it. So most Latin American governments 
troubled with the problem give priority to keeping inflation 
within reasonable bounds, not to actually abolishing it. A 
30 per cent inflation rate, which would appear horrifying to a 
European or an American, has become a way of life for a Latin 
American. Provided he gets a regular adjustment to his salary 
or pay packet — through strike action or administrative decree 
~ he is not unhappy. Indeed he may well improve the shining 
hour by learning to beat the system — buying now and paying 
later. The absence of saving appals the professional economist, 
but in a continent where the protestant ethic is notoriously 
absent there is little evidence to suggest that a halt to infla- 
tion would necessarily lead to a significant growth in saving. 

Latin American governments, however, often feel obliged to 
take a less philosophic view, and from time to time, notably 
after elections, when they feel strong enough to take unpopular 
decisions, and with eager urging from the International 
Monetary Fund, they embark on a deflationary policy and 
become deaf to the shrieking protests of the working class. 

This is what happened in Uruguay in 1967 under President 
Oscar Daniel Gestido — a blimp-like figure with highly ortho- 
dox views. He laid down a strategy for combating the econ- 
omic decline, but the shock brought on by challenging someone 
to a duel was too much for him, and he died of a heart attack 
in December 1967. He was succeeded by his vice-president, 
Jorge Pacheco Areco, a comparatively unknown journalist de- 
termined to make his mark on the history of Uruguay. 

Almost immediately the government was locked into a bitter 
conflict with the Uruguayan work-force, something like a 
quarter of which is employed by the government itself. One 
by one, the teachers, the meat-packers, the dockers, and the 
bank clerks came out on strike, and in June 1968 the govern- 
ment decided to have a showdown. 

On 13 June of that year a ‘state of siege’ was declared. Prices 
and wages were frozen; newspapers were forbidden to men- 
tion strikes; government employees were forbidden to strike: 
troops were sent into the ports; and President Pacheco refused 
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to carry on any discussions with the trade unions. At the end 
of the month, just before a one-day general strike was 
scheduled to take place to protest against these measures, 
martial law was declared. Newspapers were subject to official 
censorship rather than self-censorship, and courts martial were 
decreed for those demanding wage increases. So serious was 
the confrontation between government and workers that 
rumours flew around to the effect that Brazil and Argentina 
had signed an agreement to take over the country in the event 
of ‘Communists’ coming to power in Uruguay. 

Then, into this custom-built situation ripe for revolutionary 
exploitation, enter, left, the Tupamaros, also known as the 
Movement for National Liberation. The exact origins of the 
Tupamaros, as Alain Labrousse admits, are difficult to deter- 
mine. Ratil Sendic, its best-known figure, started his revolution- 
ary career organizing the discontented sugar workers in the 
north of Uruguay in the early sixties. He led a protest march 
of sugar workers into Montevideo itself in 1962. Others have 
performed similar tasks in other parts of the continent: 
Francisco Julido in the north-east of Brazil, for example, and 
Hugo Blanco in Peru. 

But their experience of frustration and repression reveals 
how exceptionally difficult it is for a peasant organizer — even 
one who comes from outside — to make a permanent impact 
beyond the limited geographic area in which he operates. In 
Uruguay no one paid much attention to the sugar workers and 
their problems. Nevertheless, as Labrousse explains, the seeds 
of insurrection had been sown, though they were to flower in 
the town and not in the countryside. In one of their first declar- 
ations issued in 1967, the Tupamaros explained that they 
advocated a nationalist revolution and unequivocally favoured 
urban action: ‘The focus of insurrection must have, as its 
operative centre, Montevideo — with its 100 square miles of 
built-up area and almost a million and a half inhabitants, 
protected by 11,000 police officers and 6,000 members of the 
armed forces. Of the total number of 22,000 police in the 
country, only about 1,000 are trained to deal with urban guer- 
rilla warfare.’ 
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Isolated incidents took place — bank robberies and arms 
seizures — but it was not until the middle of 1968 that the 
Tupamaros, by then a fully fledged revolutionary movement, 
were able to make a significant impact on the political scene. 
Taking advantage of the crisis launched on the country by 
President Pacheco’s confrontation with the working class, the 
Tupamaros staged their first political kidnapping. 

The timing was perfect, coming at a moment of maximum 
upheaval. The victim, too, was chosen with care. On 7 August 
1968, Ulises Pereyra Reverbel, President of the State Electricity 
and Telephones Service and an adviser to President Pacheco on 
trade-union affairs, was captured outside his house in Monte- 
video as he was about to climb into his car. The approval of 
the Uruguayan left was undisguised. Sefior Pereyra, an ultra- 
conservative landowner, was believed to have inspired 
Pacheco’s tough line against the unions, and he had per- 
mitted the army to break a strike of the telephone company 
employees. 

Suspecting that the Tupamaros had their base in the univer- 
sity, the army was immediately sent in, breaching the univer- 
sity’s jealously guarded autonomy for the first, though not 
the last time. Clashes between students and police lasted for 
several days, though newspapers and radio stations were for- 
bidden to publish news of the riots. One foreign correspondent 
reported that ‘every Coca-Cola sign the length of Montevideo’s 
main avenue was meticulously destroyed while every foreign 
company building within sixteen blocks of the university had 
its windows smashed’. 

Pereyra, of course, was not being held in the university but 
in an isolated farm outside Montevideo. According to his own 
account, he was given books by Che Guevara to read and was. 
allowed to listen to classical music. He was released a few 
days after his capture, the object of the exercise having been 
to publicize the strength and power of the Tupamaros. 

The reactions of the various interested parties were predict- 
able. The American Central Intelligence Agency, through press 
briefings at the United States embassy in Montevideo, let it 
be known that they thought the Tupamaros were pro-Peking 
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Communists. Not having any to hand, the Pacheco govern- 
ment did the next best thing and expelled three Soviet diplo- 
mats from the country. The CIA, not for the first time, was 
badly informed. Uruguay’s handful of pro-Peking Communists 
had very different ideas from those of the Tupamaros. In the 
July 1968 issue of their magazine, Voz Rebelde, they had given 
fulsome praise to Mao Tse-tung, explaining to their readers 
how he had ‘worked out the strategy and tactics of reliance 
on the peasantry, building rural base areas and using the 
countryside to encircle the cities’. It would be difficult to think 
of a more inappropriate strategy for Uruguay, and it was 
certainly not the one being used by the Tupamaros. 

But if no one knew who the Tupamaros were, both the 
American and the Uruguayan governments had a real under- 
standing of what was immediately at stake and what means 
were necessary to curb the fresh manifestations of social un- 
rest. Malcolm Browne, the correspondent of the New York 
Times and the author of a distinguished book about Vietnam, 
reported from Montevideo in September 1968 that ‘United 
States assistance to Uruguayan security forces has increased 
in recent days. Radio equipment for communication between 
army and police units was regarded as inadequate and the 
United States mission here has been providing new radios. The 
United States aid mission’s Public Safety Division has con- 
tinued its riot training of Uruguayan policemen and has sup- 
plied riot helmets, transparent plastic shields and other 
equipment.’ 

Part of the assistance the Americans lent the Uruguayan 
security forces took the form of Dan Mitrione — an American 
‘security’ expert who was kidnapped by the Tupamaros on 
31 July 1970 and executed on 9 August. The killing of Mitrione 
made a powerful impact abroad; here, Alain Labrousse ex- 
plains what it meant in terms of the internal situation in 
Uruguay. 

It was not until the following year that the British public 
really began to take an interest in the Tupamaros. On 8 
January 1971, the British ambassador in Montevideo, Geoffrey 
Jackson, was kidnapped, and for the next eight months the 
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British press devoted more attention to Uruguay than it had 
done in the previous eight years. 

‘Relations between Uruguay and Great Britain are in some 
respect prejudicial to Uruguay,’ British newspaper readers 
were informed in February when the press printed the first 
Tupamaro communiqué since the ambassador's sequestration. 
‘For years England has drained our economy,” the communiqué 
went on. ‘Britain had interests in the meat, wool and shipping 
industries, obtaining benefits which amounted to thousands of 
times the invested capital and which never left the country 
tangible advantages. British ambassadors did good business 
for Britain.’ 

When Ambassador Jackson was eventually released, after 
eight months in the ‘People’s Prison’, he threw an interesting 
light on the characteristics of his captors. “There were some 
of them who showed signs of frustration,’ he told a press con- 
ference, ‘but many of them, I would say, were young fellows 
or young women, who wanted to go back to a career after- 
wards but had probably had to give it up. And many of them, 
by my guess, now would have to call themselves not just 
professional revolutionaries but career revolutionaries. This is 
the one thing that they now know and are good at ... Tupa- 
maros, revolutionaries of this kind, are like the rest of the 
human race, I suppose, they’re all shapes and sizes. But in 
general they are well-read, hard-working, very dedicated, but 
completely obsessed young people.’ 

Uruguay, as we are constantly reminded, is a special case, 
and the Tupamaros are unquestionably a very special kind of 
revolutionary. Nevertheless their story is an important one and 
has relevance far beyond the shores of the River Plate. In 
future history books, the epic of the twentieth-century Tupa- 
maros may prove to be merely one more episode in the un- 
folding drama of the continental revolution. Yet their impact 
on the political and social structure of Uruguay has been out 
of all proportion to their numerical strength. Both the Tupa- 
maros and Carlos Marighela in Brazil tried to adapt the ‘foco’ 
theory of Guevara and Debray to urban conditions. Marighela 
was killed in 1969, but in 1972, five years after the death of 
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Guevara in Bolivia, the Tupamaros were still firmly established 
as a key element in the political future of Latin America. In 
spite of a fierce counter-attack, their staying power seems 
inexhaustible. 


Richard Gott 
September 1972 


CHAPTER 1 


From Independence to 
“The Switzerland of 
Latin America’ 


ARTIGAS AND THE FIRST TUPAMAROS 


“They appear like demons, and charge the unexpecting enemy 
in a shrieking horde, wielding lances, sabres, slings, and even 
lassoes. They disappear as they have come, into the forest and 
the river, re-emerging to fall upon the rear-guard, who in false 
confidence are clumsy and ill-protected. They are as adept in 
the management of gun and blunderbuss as they are magnifi- 
cent in horsemanship.” These are the Tupamaros, the rough 
gauchos of Uruguay who rose in 1811 at the call of José 
Artigas to free the country from its Spanish servitude. 

The name Tupamaros came from the Indian chief of Pam- 
pamarca in Peru in the eighteenth century, José Gabriel Condor- 
canqui Noguera, Tupac Amaru.? This man succeeded in organ- 
izing one of the greatest rebellions against the Spanish colon- 
ists. It lasted from Saturday, 4 November 1780, when his 
partisans kidnapped Arriaga, the tyrannical and bloody repre- 
sentative of Spanish power, until Friday, 18 May 1782, when 
he was ignominiously executed in the market square of Cuzco. 
His movement exceeded the scope of a mere cabal — it had 
worked out a real political programme, demanding social jus- 
tice, freedom and the free coexistence of the races. This enabled 
it to unite not only Indians and mestizos but also Spanish 
liberals and even blacks. - 

This rebellion rang the knell of the colonial power. After- 
ward the Spaniards apparently called these rebels against their 

1. Fernando O. Assungao, El Gaucho, su espacio y su tiempo. 


2. The original Tupac Amaru was the last of the Incas to hold out 
against the Spanish conquistadores. He was executed in Cuzco in 1572. 
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American empire ‘Tupamaros’ in mockery. But the reason why 
an urban guerrilla movement of today should choose the same 
name is not always clear to Europeans. A rapid survey of the 
history of Uruguay will show how its inhabitants are not 
merely alluding to a glorious past, but feel that this heritage 
has determined the present and is re-emerging in it. 


‘It is the most beautiful country imaginable,’ declared a 
Portuguese sailor in 1531. He saw the enormous spaces with 
their gentle slopes and occasional small gorges, remarkably 
well watered and offering exceptional grazing conditions for 
large flocks. When the country was discovered by Europeans it 
was inhabited only by about 5,000 Indians scattered over its 
72,000 square miles. They were nomads or semi-nomads living 
by subsistence farming or by hunting. They had only a rudi- 
mentary social organization and despite their warlike fervour 
they could offer no effective opposition to the invaders. Live- 
stock, said to have been introduced by a certain Hernandes 
in 1611 and 1617 (fifty cows, two bulls and a hundred sheep), 
and increased by animals set free at the abandonment of the 
Catholic missions to the east of the country in 1636, multi- 
plied enormously. Sixty years later some authors were talking 
of ‘hundreds of thousands’ of animals wandering wild. 

The country of Uruguay became a ‘mine of meat and 
leather’. It was exploited by Spanish adventurers returning to 
a free and primitive way of life, by Indians, mestizos, de- 
serters from ships of all nations, pirates and smugglers from 
Brazil. They joined together in bands, tracked, slaughtered and 
roasted the animals and then sold the leather to merchants of 
all nationalities on the coast. The gdvernors of Buenos Aires, 


representing the crown of Spain, who also controlled the_ 


eastern River Plate region, did not object and themselves sent 
expeditions over the river to bring back meat, leather and 
wood. The King of Spain did not order the building of Monte- 
video (1724-30) until he was threatened by the ambitions of 
the Brazilian Portuguese. 

Indeed, the European powers, particularly Spain, Portugal, 
England and France, continued until 1828 to use the terri- 


aditangies 
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tories of the River Plate as a battlefield for the wars in which 
they were engaged in Europe -- the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion, the Seven Years’ War, the English intervention of 1806-7 
etc. The situation was complicated by the rivalry between 
Buenos Aires and Montevideo, which were used in turn as 
bases for reconquest. Finally repercussions from the con- 
quests of Napoleon resulted in the proclamation of an autono- 
mist junta in Buenos Aires on 22 May 1810. The Spaniards 
then attempted a reconquest from Montevideo. This was an 
ill-fated action for them because one of their captains, José 
Artigas, deserted and approached the authorities in Buenos 
Aires who gave him command of what soldiers they could 
muster, arms and money. 

José Artigas and his Tupamaro’ soldiers played a dominant 
part in the struggle for independence. The principal tactics 
were those of the rural guerrilla, though there were a few 
head-on battles. Several incidents are still famous: the call to 
revolt, known as the ‘grito de asencio’,* raised on 28 February 
1811; the battle of Las Piedras, won by Artigas on 18 May 
1811; and, finally, the siege of Montevideo, which was ended 
by an armistice between the Buenos Aires junta and the town 
authorities. An admirable incident then occurred, dear to the 
hearts of Uruguayans and often mentioned by modern Tupa- 
maros. Artigas was forced to raise the siege and retire to the 
north-west of the province. A large part of the population of 
what would later become Uruguay formed an enormous cara- 
van of 16,000 people, able-bodied men, women, children and 
the old, and marched away under the protection of Artigas, 
covering more than 300 miles on foot. 

After years of struggle and suffering, the will of the people 
for independence prevailed at last and Artigas established 
what was called the Autonomous Government of the Eastern 
Province (1815). Artigas was a gifted military leader and soon 
showed himself to be also an excellent statesman whose 


3. Tupamaro is an adjective. In Spanish it takes both feminine and 
plural forms: -o, -os, -a, -as. 

4.An appeal made by a group of patriots led by José Viera and 
Venancio Benavidez. : 
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political and social ideas were very advanced for his time. In 
particular he formulated a programme of agrarian reform. 
He did not have time to put it into practice, but it is still 
often recalled today. 


These early struggles for independence have certain anal- 
ogies with the present. There is the same need to seize in- 
dependence from the hands of powerful neighbours — in the 
past Spanish and Portuguese imperialists, today American 
imperialists. There is the same economic penetration by in- 
dustrialized nations seeking primary materials and a market 
for their manufactured products, in the past England,’ today 
the United States. 

For these reasons Artigas’s war of independence represents, 
for Uruguayans, not only a distant glorious past — as the 
French Revolution or the conquests of Napoleon might for a 
Frenchman — but a projection of that past into present reality. 
With this in mind, we can understand why official politics 
claims to inherit the ideal of Artigas and why FIDEL (the 
left-wing liberation front which unites a number of small left- 
wing parties around the Communist Party) proclaims in its 
slogans on the walls of the capital: “With FIDEL Artigas will 
return’. 


“BATLLISM’ AND ‘THE SWITZERLAND OF LATIN 
AMERICA’ 


The first independence was definitively won and guaranteed by 
the Great Powers only in 1828, after many twists and turns in- 
volving, in particular, the voluntary exile of Artigas in 
Paraguay. 

In the nineteenth century, Uruguay was the scene of in- 
cessant struggles between the two structurally feudal parties 
founded in 1836: the Blanco party (white) and the Colorado 
party (red) (the names of these parties do not refer to a 

5. England is still an important market for Uruguayan meat. In 1969 


the United Kingdom accounted for 31-8 per cent of exports of frozen 
meat. 
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political ‘colour’ but to the colour of their flags; originally 


the Colorados were blue, but as this colour faded out of doors 


and looked like the white of their rivals, it was changed to 
red). 

Parallel with this political instability, the export of salt and 
tinned meat, leather and wool’ expanded rapidly and assured 
Uruguay’s small population a higher standard of living than 
that of any other Latin American country — a fact which 
enabled José Batlle y Orddfiez to lay the foundations of what 
was to become known as ‘The Switzerland of Latin America’. 

The rise to power of José Batlle y Orddjfiez’ (1903-7 and 
1911-15) was to make an important and at first sight 
paradoxical change. Although the class of landed proprietors 
held all the means of production (the cattle export industry), 
they were displaced from political power by the Montevideo 
middle classes. 

This balance of power between the economic and the poli- 
tical, which remained for half a century, was made possible, 
firstly, by the growing movement of population towards the 
town. The total population of Uruguay, which was 450,000 
in 1875, reached a million in the census of 1908. Montevideo 
accounted for 300,000, that is to say 30 per cent of the total 
population. (Fifty years later this proportion dropped to 20 
per cent; today it is nearly 50 per cent.) This population in- 
crease was due not only to rural migration but also to the 
arrival of immigrants, particularly from Spain and Italy, who 
were easily assimilated and contributed to the formation of 
an important middle class — artisans, traders, small business- 
men, members of the liberal professions, officials — superim- 
posed upon a proletariat which gradually adopted the petit 
bourgeois ideals of this class. This immigrant population — 
the Garibaldians for example — often brought liberal ideas 
from Europe, which were taken up by the industrial and com- 
mercial bourgeoisie and were an implicit attack on the con- 
servatism of the rural class. 


6. See Nuestra Tierra, 32, ‘La economia del Uruguay en el siglo XIX’. 
7. See Roque Faraone, El Uruguay en que vivimos (Montevideo, 1965); 
and Instituto de Economia, El proceso econdémico (1969), pp. 39-43. 
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Moreover the fighting strength of the class of landed pro- 
prietors was considerably reduced by the crisis confronting 
its natural ally, British imperialism. Britain preserved im- 
portant interests in the refrigerating industry, but gradually 
abandoned her primary position. Before she was replaced by 
the United States, there was a lull which the national bour- 
geoisie was able to exploit. 

Batlle’s politics, being flexible and moderate, gave adequate 
expression to the interests of the class he represented. For 
example he was careful not to touch the traditional structures 
of the rural economy and did not try to apply his social laws 
to agricultural workers. He was content to assure the political 
predominance of Montevideo, and the rural producers were 
gratified by the increase in their profits, which was due in 
particular, between 1901 and 1919, to the building of re- 
frigeration plants. Benefits from higher exports also spread to 
large sectors of the urban population through the raising of 
salaries and the introduction of welfare legislation. This 
formed a large market for the products of the new state- 
supported industries. 

The exceptional success of ‘Batllism’ was due also to cer- 
tain ‘accidental’ factors. One of these was the personality of 
its founder and his philosophical ideas. José Batlle was a fer- 
vent disciple of the philosophy of Comte, which he had dis- 
covered during a journey to France in 1880 and studied more 
deeply at the Sorbonne. His political activity expressed these 
values — rationalism, optimism, confidence in nature, a sense 
of solidarity etc. 

His task was made easier by the absence of two traditional 
conservative forces found in other Latin American countries: 
clericalism and militarism. The relatively late appropriation of 
the lands of Uruguay prevented the establishment of the 
agrarian feudal structures of Spain and Portugal, and the church 
was not able to found its power on secular possessions. Thus, 
in 1830, for 128,000 inhabitants Uruguay had only 100 priests. 
Roque Faraone® attributes the absence of militarism to ‘the 
geographical and ethnic unity of the country, which meant 

8. op cit., p. 15. 
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that the government did not require the army to unify it. The 
struggle between political parties with quasi-feudal structures 
prevented the establishment of a national army.’ Military ser- 
vice has never been obligatory in Uruguay. 

However, Batlle had to break the feudal forces of the tradi- 
tional parties before he could give Uruguay the structures of a 
modern state. In 1904 he faced a revolt led by Aparicio 
Saravia, one of the rural party chiefs known as caudillos, who 
was defending the rights of the Blanco party. The defeat and 
death of Saravia marked the end of an epoch, after which the 
opposition had to employ constitutional weapons, and it also 
established the predominance of the Colorado party, whose 
current majority supported ‘Batllism’. 

Batlle was then able to set up the essential offices of the 
state — a high court of justice, an official newspaper, govern- 
ment departments with ministers in charge etc. And at the 
same time state control of the economy was favourable to the 
first stages of industrialization. During his presidency the Bank 
of the Republic was nationalized (1911), as were electricity 
(1919), the telegraph (1914), and trams and railways (1915). 
At the same time the Institute of Industrial Chemistry, the 
national fisheries, etc. were set up. 

A flexible protectionist policy provided for a number of 
measures favourable to this development; for instance, duty 
had to be paid on imports competing with national products, 
but no duty was charged on imported machinery. This econ- 
omic development was accompanied by social legislation 
which won the admiration of all the other Latin American 
countries. 

The separation of church and state, gently but firmly accom- 
plished, was ratified by the constitution of 1917. In 1907 
divorce was adopted by mutual consent or for offences by the 
husband. This concession was widened in 1910 to include 
‘grave damages caused by the wife’, and, finally and most 
revolutionary, ‘upon simple request by the wife without re- 
quirement to offer justification’. ; 

In the work sphere the government defended the idea of 
the state as arbiter and set up a labour office in 1907. In 1914 
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insurance against accidents at work, payable by the employer, 
was made compulsory. In his election programme of 1911, 
Batlle included an eight-hour day. A law to this effect was 
passed in 1915 and implemented in 1916. 

Batlle, whose influence lasted until 1930, beyond the term 
of his two presidencies, achieved a considerable programme 


which turned his country, in the phrase which shortly after- . 


wards became current all over the world, into a ‘Latin American 
Switzerland’. 


THE WORLD WARS 


The First World War increased the demand for meat, and until 
1919 this hastened the construction of industrial plant for the 
export of frozen and canned meat etc. Similarly the export of 
wool amounted to about 30,000 tons in 1900 and 50,000 in 
1918. 

The recession caused by the world slump in the thirties was 
controlled by the state, which taxed imports, fixed the rate of 
exchange against the dollar, reduced public expenditure and 
froze salaries. At the same time agriculture and breeding 
underwent important technological improvements and the 
textile and power industries became productive forces. Finally 
the immigration of about a hundred thousand people between 
1920 and 1930 established a reserve labour force which was 
useful to the process of industrialization. 

At the outbreak of the Second World War the country was 
able to respond to the demands of the English market (with 
a balance of payments surplus of £17 million in 1945) and the 
American market (surplus $100 million). This brought about 
a rise in the standard of living (there were, for example, 
44,500 cars in Uruguay in 1940, 125,000 in 1952), an expan- 
sion of tourism on the 90 miles of the Atlantic coast, 
and especially an extraordinarily rapid development of indus- 
try, as may be seen from the following table: 


1938 1948 1951 


Firms 11,470 20,122 26,515 
Workers and employees 90,128 150,000 202,000 
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The most dynamic sectors were the textile, food and metal- 
lurgica] industries (the latter especially in the manufacture of 
drainage systems and domestic equipment), and the electrical 
and chemical industries. These changes led to an increase in 
the numbers of the middle class. A survey in 1959-60 of ‘social 
stratification and mobility in Montevideo’ produced the follow- 
ing results: 


Upper (middle) class Middle class Working class 


6% 64% 30% 


The number of pupils in secondary schools increased from 
12,000 in 1942 to 65,000 in 1957. Progress was made in social 
security, family allowances, industrial accidents, paid holidays 
etc. This situation led one political figure to exclaim euphoric- 
ally: “There is nowhere like Uruguay’ (‘Como el Uruguay no 
hay’). 

The Korean war allowed this privileged situation to continue 
until 1954, after which symptoms appeared of the crisis which 
was to break in the sixties. 


9. The Uruguayan director Ugo Ulive replied to this a few years later 
with a neat demystifying short film. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Economic Crisis 
and the Political Parties 


The economic crisis, whose symptoms first became apparent 
in 1954, was the result of the interaction of certain factors 
often closely linked to the causes of the former prosperity, an 
artificial prosperity which paradoxically accentuated the crisis. 
The determination of certain capitalist sectors to maintain and 
even increase their profit margins brought about a situation 
which the traditional parties appeared unable to control. 

The key sector of the Uruguayan economy is stockbreeding. 
Because of the abundance of rich land and the low price of 
labour, Uruguayan breeders were able to put products on the 
international market at competitive prices? The two world 
wars and the Korean war increased the demand for meat and 
wool and raised the price. Landowners and stockbreeders be- 
came owners of capital and naturally sought profitable invest- 
ments, but they did not wish to put all their money back into 
stockbreeding because of the immense land areas over which 
stock was bred (see the table, which incidentally does not take 
into account the fact that some people or families own several 
of these properties). Buying more land or costly mechanization 
did not interest the owners of the latifundia. And the setting-up 
of artificial prairies entailed risks which were apparently not 
compensated for by the moderate profits. 

1. This section is largely based on a study by the Economics Institute 
of the Faculty of Economic Science and Administration in the University 
of Uruguay. 

2. Even today live meat is three times cheaper in Uruguay than in 
France. But the Common Market countries (which took 34 per cent of 


Uruguayan exports of frozen meat in 1969) pay the difference to ie 
Uruguayan producer by a special ‘preference’. 
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Area in hectares 


(1 hectare = approx. 23 acres) Number of properties 
1-10 25,000 
11-50 32,000 
51-200 18,000 
201—1,000 10,000 
1,001—5,000 3,200 
5,001—20,000 350 
20,001-50,000 8 
50,001—100,000 2 
100,001-150,000 1 
88,561 


The fact that this capital was not drained by international 
capitalist monopolies, whose dividends are out of all propor- 
tion to those which could be offered by national industries, 
was due to both technical and psychological factors. The 
mechanics of investment obliged the holders of capital in such 
a small country to make use of a whole series of middle men 
and thus to receive only a proportion of the profits of inter-. 
national trusts in the form of bank interests, shares etc. More- 
over it was difficult for holders of capital in a country remote 
from the great centres of capitalist production to assess the 
risks they ran by their investments, whereas worldwide 
societies had a formidable apparatus for assessing (and often 
influencing) economic and political events. 

These dissuasive factors encouraged the stockbreeders to 
use their money for the development of their own growing 
national industries, which were exceptionally buoyant and pro- 
vided more than enough scope for the financial potentialities of 
the rural class — for example from 1946 to 1949 the commercial 
balance showed a deficit of $30 million — and this, moreover, 
out of proportion to internal demand. When it became necessary 
to direct this production towards export, the problems of which 
were increased in the absence of a European common market, 
the price of meat and wool in the world market was constantly 
going down, whereas the price of manufactured goods was 
rising; that is to say the same volume of exports bought a 
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constantly diminishing volume of imports. Governments were 
forced to tax imports and factory owners found it impossible 
to buy primary materials or to renew their machinery. 

Moreover the stockbreeding situation — although an enviable 
one to the producer — was not so wonderful from the export 
point of view. No technological modifications had been effected 
for twenty years and production had not increased since 1930. 
The following table of percentages of Uruguayan world exports 
shows the relative deterioration of the situation: 


1934-8 1961-3 
Frozen meat 7:8% 43% 
Tinned meat 18-2% 22% 
Wool 43% 3-8% 


One sheep gives about 8 Ib. of wool in Uruguay, whereas in 
New Zealand, for example, it gives 11 Ib. Furthermore, a series 
of natural disasters, floods in 1959, droughts in 1962 and 
1965 — the latter caused the loss of 800,000 cattle, 10 per cent 
of the total — coincided with the outbreak of the crisis. 

It was made even worse by the attitude of capitalist groups 
representing stockbreeders and exporters, who demanded com- 
pensation in the internal market for the decrease in their 
profits caused by the lowering of international prices. They 
obtained this compensation by successive and radical devalu- 
ations. They formed pressure groups dedicated to destroying 
the modus vivendi- established by Batllism. This struggle to 
maintain and increase their profits led the stockbreeders to 
organize the smuggling of animals to Brazil, and to stockpile 
(particularly wool). It led the exporters to falsify the amounts 
and the quality of exported products, to avoid tax and to set 
up trust funds abroad. It led banks to stockpile shares, to play 
with the rates of exchange and to engage in illegal financial 
operations. 

Finally the holders of capital, frightened by the crisis and 
seeking foreign investments, which were now safer and more 
lucrative, exported a large part of the profits accruing from 
exports. It is estimated that from 1962 to 1967 Uruguayan 
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capital placed abroad represented $292 million, that is to say 
five times the deficit in the balance of payments during the 
same period ($58-9 million) and 50 per cent more than the 
basic investments (in construction, machines, equipment) made 
during the year 1968. The amount of this capital placed in 
the United States was estimated at 39 per cent and the amount 
of Uruguayan holdings in foreign banks, some of which im- 
posed heavy duties upon Uruguay, at $350 million dollars. 
Between 1965 and 1967 public and private businesses in 
Uruguay fell into debt to the extent of $440 million, which 
represented two and a half years of export. 

To assure the protection of its interests, the stockbreeding 
class attempted to put pressures on the economy, and the 
accession to power of the Blanco party (1959-67) made this 
easier for them. They joined forces increasingly with the ex- 
porters, bankers and the owners of refrigeration plant. This 
attempt to appropriate a growing profit by means of state 
action was strongly opposed by the trade-union movement, 
representing the interests of the masses, who refused to 
agree to be deprived of advantages won in the preceding 
decades. 

Whereas the cost of living increased annually by only a 
mean 20 per cent between 1954 and 1961, it increased by 
60 per cent for the period 1961-7, rising, as a result of un- 
bridled speculation, to the record level of 136 per cent in 
1967. The response of the state to wage demands was to take 
inflationary measures (private enterprises followed the same 
pattern and recouped from their sale price the amounts spent 
on wage increases). The result, according to the Institute of 
Economy, was ‘a swelling of the inflationary wave caused by 
growing pressures brought to bear by the stockbreeders, ex- 
porters and speculators’. 

This fever of speculation produced a big development in the 
system of private banking between 1954 and 1961. At the 
end of 1961 there were 61 central banks and 557 branches, 
that is to say one bank for every 4,500 inhabitants — a world 
record! This development of private banking, which covered, 
as we shall see, the infiltration of foreign capital, deprived the 
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Bank of the Republic of its power to control the economy and 
made speculation easier. 

The crisis was also aggravated on the one hand by the rural 
migration to Montevideo, and on the other by the displacement 
of the active population by the tertiary sector, although the 
centre of economic gravity remained the rural zone. 


Urban population percentage Rural population percentage 


(Montevideo and some 
other smaller cities) 


1930 80-7 20-3 
1940 83-6 , 16-4 
1964 87-2 12-8 


The rapid development of the tertiary sector can be seen from 
the following table: 


1938 1948 1959 


Officials 


(estimate of pension funds) 58,000 168,000 193,000 


Retired 


(commercial and industrial pensioners) 45,470 114,437 


Finally, it appeared that certain social laws in force in periods 
of prosperity (for example paid leave for women after five years’ 
work to start a family) became, in a period of crisis, beyond the 
means of the country. The working class, however, were 
hardly inclined to make ‘sacrifices and patriotically bear the 
brunt of the crisis while other sectors of the population were 
doing so well. 


THE TRADITIONAL PARTIES: BLANCO AND 
COLORADO 


Could it be hoped that the two major parties, Blanco and 
Colorado, or certain sectors of these parties, would propose a 
political solution to the crisis? To reply to this question by 
showing that the dominant sectors of these parties represented 
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the very economic interest we have been describing makes a 
detailed account of the beginnings of the political crisis un- 
necessary. 

The majority element in the Colorado party was in favour, 
as we have already seen, of Batllism. This tendency, represented 
between 1947 and 1957 by Luis Batlle Berres, nephew of 
the great Batlle, brought about a certain number of reforms, 
but it had already collected banking and speculative interests 
which gradually deprived the Colorado party of its position as 
the authentic voice of the middle classes. The Uruguayans, pas- 
sionately attached to their traditional style of life, turned 
fruitlessly to the Blancos in 1958 and then back to the Color- 
ados in 1966.’ The Constitution was blamed for all the country’s 
ills; in 1952 a collegial government was established in Uruguay, 
headed by ‘nine presidents’. Then in 1966 there was a return 
to one president with General Oscar Gestido. Subsequently 
there was a rash of parties, those with conservative tendencies, 
white or red, supporting President Jorge Pacheco Areco, others 
composed either of opportunists or genuine liberals trying to 
maintain the power of parliament. 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


The electoral influence of the Communist Party and its allies, 
grouped together since 1961 under the title FIDEL, has 
never been large. The figures in the table nevertheless call 
for certain comments. 


1942 1946 1950 1954 1958 1962 1966 


Communists f 

and FIDEL 14,332 32,680 19,026 19,541 27,087 40,887 69,750 
Socialists 

and Popular 

Union* 9,036 15,731 17,401 28,704 35,478 27,041 11,559 
% of total - 46 72 43 5-4 6:2 5-9 65 


3.The directors Ugo Ulive and Mario Handler give a remarkable 
picture of Uruguayan electoral customs in their short film Elecciones. 

4. The Socialist Party has close ties with the origins of the Tupamaro 
movement and is discussed in the next chapter. 
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Because their propaganda was seriously hampered in rural 
districts by the police acting for local feudal powers, most of 
their votes came from Montevideo, which meant that their 
importance in the city was greater than these figures lead one 
to suppose. 

The number of militants in the party is an exceptionally high 
percentage of its total voters. It also acts through the CNT 
(National Convention of Workers), which it controls and which 
includes most of the trade unions. Finally, the economic crisis 
became acute only after the elections of 1966, and the number 
of votes for the Communist Party would probably have in- 
creased substantially by now, if the Communists were to pre- 
sent themselves without allies. However, these factors give 
little support to the idea that what happened in Chile in 1970 
could happen in Uruguay; there is no possible chance of the 
left gaining power through the elections. 

The Uruguayan Communist Party, which gives strong verbal 
support to the Cuban revolution, holds that the forces of the 
left must wrest power from the bourgeoisie by force of arms, 
but in the meantime it is proper for them to make full use of 
legal methods so that they can attract the masses. One might 
ask why it has not succeeded up till now in rallying more 
important sectors of the population and why its electoral 
ambitions, in spite of the crisis, remain so modest. The ‘ad- 
vanced’ programme by José Batlle, the ‘populist’ style of his 
government — he could be seen from his presidential balcony 
haranguing the workers on strike and hearing their replies — 
and the country’s prosperity between the wars probably limited 
the politicization of the masses. Moreover industrialization 
took place relatively late (1940-54) and the trade unions did 
not join together until 1961. 

But the impotence of the small parties like the Communists 
(the Christian Democrats, who offered a solid programme in 
1966 and contained a nucleus of militants, did not manage to 
gain a hold’) is mainly due to the strong attachment of the 

5. The Christian Democrats (PDC) were represented in Parliament 


before the 1970 election by only three members, one of whom was the 
architect Juan Pablo Terra, president of the party. 
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people of Uruguay to the two traditional parties, the Blancos 
and the Colorados. This is a ‘cultural’ phenomenon, resulting 
from the fact that the two-party system existed before the 
creation of the state and for a long time its function was that 
of ‘social cement and pointing’.* In Uruguay one is (and it is 
tempting to write one is born) either Blanco or Colorado, in 
spite of professions of faith or other factors. These are not just 
parties; they have been and they remain a hotchpotch of differ- 
ing opinions and interests. Official propaganda, making use of 
the near monopoly of media at its disposal, continually identi- 
fies Uruguayan life (which belongs to a golden past) with the 
existence of these two parties, although they no longer corre- 
spond, as we have seen, to a political reality — a large section 
of the Blanco party supported the government of President 
Pacheco (1967-71). However, this phenomenon is beginning 
to disappear among the young, who cannot remember Uruguay 
Eldorado, and the success of the Young Communist movement 
is significant in this respect. 

There is one further factor which ought not to be ignored: 
if the crisis impoverishes the working classes, it also pro- 
letarizes certain sectors of the lower middle classes. Now, as 
Jorge Graciarena remarks,” ‘for the middle classes the attempt 
to establish order and social peace is based on the belief that 
once it is established economic development will follow as its 
natural consequence’. This means that the Communists and 
other left-wing forces fail to gain the support of all the victims 
of the crisis. An important sector of the middle class support 
a president representing law and order. This phenomenon also 
occurred in Brazil and the Argentine; it may not be irreversible 
in a situation where political order is continually accompanied 
by economic disorder. 


6. Roque Faraone, op. cit. : . 
7. Poder y clases sociales en America latina (Paidos, 1967). 


CHAPTER 3 


Waiting for the Guerrillas 


The details of the foundation and Organization of the first 
groups of Tupamaros are uncertain. However it is known that 
the founder of the National Liberation Movement was Rat] 
Sendic and for a number of years he was one of its leaders. 

Sendic was born in 1925 to a family of medium-sized land- 
Owners in the department of Flores. He studied at the faculty 
of law in the university in Montevideo and obtained the rank 
of probationary lawyer (procurador). He belonged to the Social- 
ist Party and was one of the leaders of the activist wing recom- 
mending action on a trade-union basis. After a journey to Paris 
in 1958, where he represented Uruguay at the International 
Socialist Congress, and a visit to Cuba the following year, he 
decided in 1960 to organize agricultural workers in the north 
of Uruguay, thus following the example of Francisco Juliao 
who had been organizing for five years as the head of the 
Peasant Leagues in the north-east of Brazil! 

Up till then the Marxist parties had directed their efforts 
towards politicizing workers in Montevideo, either ignoring 
the rural proletariat or regarding the conditions as extremely 
unfavourable for propaganda; stockbreeding over a large area 
required scant manpower, widely scattered and, in a classic 
example of alienation, devoted to the landowner. However 
after 1955 areas of latent conflict began to be discernible in 
country areas. There were ‘small islands of rural proletariat” 


1. See Francisco Julido, Cambao ~ The Yoke (Penguin Books, 1972). 
2. See Antonio Mercader and Jorge de Vera, Tupamaros: estrategia y 


accién (Montevideo, 1969); Carlos Nuiiez, Tuba i 
: , ; : maros, I m 
Suardia (Montevideo, 1969). : as 
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grouped around beet fields, rice fields and, especially, sugar 
plantations. The concentration of these workers, living in dis- 
gusting and unhealthy conditions, underpaid, subject to 
periodic redundancy, and at the mercy of the local police who 
were all in the pockets of the landowners, offered scope for 
the creation of a union which the Communist and Socialist 
Parties tried to undertake. 
Sendic found this work suited his active talents and organ- 
izational gifts. The ideological discussions and bureaucratic 
procedures of the Socialist Party’s central office apparently 
did not. First he politicized and organized the workers on 
the beet fields in the department of Paysandé and the sugar 
plantations of Salto, two departments bordering on the river 
Uruguay, which forms the north-western boundary between 
Uruguay and Argentina. He then formed UTAA (the Artigas 
Union of Sugar Workers), grouping the workers in the 
American plantations of Cainsa and Azucarlito; his official 
position was legal adviser. Sendic understood that he, a towns- 
man, could not hope to gain the confidence of the workers and 
achieve anything among them unless he was willing to share 
their living conditions. The story goes that he became a peludo 
(literally ‘shaggy’, the name given to the sugar cutters), living 
and speaking like those he was trying to organize. His work 
was successful — for the first time collective rules were 
applied in favour of the workers, particularly with regard to a 
minimum wage and weekly time off. 

But under Sendic’s leadership the sugar cutters soon realized 
that the struggle for legal norms was only the first step. Hous- 
ing conditions, for which the employers were responsible, were 
unacceptable, and the conditions of work of women and 
children in blatant opposition to the existing laws. Above all, 
the seasonal nature of the work brought redundancy and 
hunger for the greater part of the year. For all these reasons, 
in 1962 Sendic organized the first ‘sugar workers’ march’. 
UTAA workers together with their wives and children covered 
more than 350 miles on foot, from Artigas to Montevideo, to 
publicize their problems in the capital. 

The cafieros, to use the Spanish term for these workers, 
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claimed 750,000 acres of land as a redundancy compensation: 
they had drawn up a list of properties with vast areas of land 
uncultivated, belonging to spinsters and widows living in town 
The caferos realized that once the election campaign taking 
place that year, was over, although certain parties tried to 
make use of their action for its duration, no concrete result 
afterwards was going to repay them for their sacrifices. A par- 
liamentary commission recognized that their living conditions 
were ‘unfit for civilized people’, but the decree to transfer the 
land was never made. In spite of further marches in 1963 and 
1964 the left-wing parties were unable to meet their demands 
Bullets fired at the cafieros by members of the Uru an 
trade-union confederation, one of which killed a eclien ae 
looker, probably made them realize the necessity of armin 
themselves to gain their ends by violent revolution sie 
Peaceful demonstrations had proved futile. 
Sendic himself fully realized the fruitlessness of trying to 
win such a struggle within political structures that were bound 
ee ss landed oligarchy. After a brief period in prison he 
. me = 6 a article with the significant title: “Waiting for the 
Meanwhile the Socialist Party had changed leadership. The 
old guard led by Emilio Frugoni was replaced by men with the 
Opinions of Vivian Trias. The latter had been influenced by 


through an alliance with members 
: of the Blanco party, wh 
views were populist rather than left-wing? A ae re 


ear heres aes tor Party caused a spilt-in 1962 and Emilio 
ocialist Movement’ at Salto. In 1965, h 

with the Socialist International after j Carty, oe 
‘navonal, alter its secretary, Albert Carth = 

Posed that he should join with ‘List 15° (orthodox Batllism) perdi 

Socialist International planned to admit , : 
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But the attempt was checked by an electoral disaster. The 
Popular Union received 5,000 votes less than the Socialist 
Party had secured in 1958 when standing alone. (The votes 
were apparently captured by FIDEL — see the table on p. 29.) 
Only one candidate was elected, Nenunca Soares de Lima, and 
he quickly joined the Blanco party. 

Sendic realized from these two experiences that trade-union 
and electoral struggles were not an effective way of radically 
transforming the conditions of the working masses. He then 
disappeared for eight months and nothing is known of his 
activities. Later it was learned that he intended by means of 
a number of contacts to establish the nucleus of secret action 
for armed revolution. Sendic clearly anticipated political events 
with great perspicacity. In 1955 the symptoms of the crisis 
were already apparent, yet it would have been difficult to 
imagine that this prosperous country (prosperous at least in 
the towns), whose long liberal tradition aroused faith in 
effective reformism, would offer the conditions for the develop- 
ment of a popular guerrilla movement which by 1970 would 
have become one of the best organized in Latin America. 
Whether or not Sendic remained a leader of the movement, his 
merit was to have been the first to see the possibilities of a 
type of action which had seemed bound to fail. 


On 31 July 1963 a group of unknown people (described 
at the time as common delinquents) raided the Swiss rifle club, 
Nouvelle Helvétie, in the department of Colonia. They took 
twenty 1943-model Czech guns, five 1908 guns, two -22-bore 
rifles and one Martini gun. Most of these had been lent to the 
club by the army. 

In September of the same year, as a result of a road accident 
whose victims refused medical care, Sendic was identified as 
leader of the raid and sought by the police. In March 1964 he 
was on board a tourist aircraft which landed at Melilla, but 
he just escaped from the waiting police. He was arrested at 
Monte-Casero in Argentina on 16 December, but escaped and 
swam to Uruguay while negotiations were in progress for his 

extradition. 
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On 24 December 1963, the first spectacular action later 
attributed to the Tupamaros took place. In retrospect it 
aroused public sympathy for them. On Christmas Eve, about 
twenty young people, armed with revolvers, knives and trunch- 
cons, attacked a lorry belonging to a large store which was 
loaded with turkeys and chickens for a banquet. They distri- 
buted the food to the people of Aparicio Saravia. The members 
of this ‘hunger commando’ called themselves the ‘junior José 
Artigas unit’ and left the following note: ‘Revolutionaries 
share in the Christmas of the poor and call upon them to form 
committees in each district to fight against redundancy and 
rising prices.” 

In 1964 the few actions of those who were to become the 
Tupamaros were confined, during this first Stage, to acquiring 
arms and money and to attracting publicity by a number of 
spectacular coups. Among the arms raids we may mention the 
thefts of eleven 1908 Mausers from the customs storehouse at 
Bella Union on 1 January and of five German guns from an 
armoury in Minas and half a ton of explosives from a munition 
works of the National Cement Company on 20 April. Then on 
25 April three leaders of the Sugar Workers’ Marches attacked 
a bank and carried off 500,000 pesos. After an exchange of 
gunfire they were arrested by the police; their names were 
Nelson Santana, Julio Vique and Ataliva Castillo. 

The first large-scale action with political and psychological 
aims followed fast on the decision of the National Council of 
the government of Uruguay to break off diplomatic relations 
with Cuba in 1964. Incendiary bombs were thrown at the 
offices of the First National City Bank and the Moore McCor- 
mack Line and cars belonging to the diplomatic corps were 
Set on fire in front of the United States embassy. On the same 
day the Coca-Cola factory was attacked, as were the houses of 
members of the government council who had voted for the 
rupture with Cuba, together with the Brazilian embassy and a 
radio station. 

It is not certain whether all these actions represented a 
decision taken by the central direction. The movement was 
developing its way secretly. Socialist Party militants and 
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cafieros had been joined by anarchists and members ss a 
extreme left-wing groups supporting armed struggle. : e ay 
ernment press was careful not to attribute ideological mo a 
to most of these actions. But some surprise was ee 
the professor of the School of Fine Art, Julio Marena oe 
was arrested together with Andrade Jimenez, an ex-S — ‘ 
a few minutes after the attack on the City Bank. The nex e 
the police arrested Jorge Manera Lluveras, an Rasen 
supplied the arms for this operation and whose car ie _ sit 
with weapons. The three accused told the judge that t : - 4 
stolen was intended to help the cafieros and the area le ae 
slums of Montevideo. In view of the character of the = 
quents the police began to suspect the existence of a » es 
organization. The public on the whole did not as yet take m 
notice of these isolated incidents. 


The name Tupamaros appeared for the first time on . 
August 1965. Shortly before midnight a bomb destroyed the 
door of the Bayer depot. The assailant left this message: 


Death to the Yankee assassins in Vietnam! In view of the caren: 

intervention in Vietnam, oppressed apy aa be = i aed 
i firm, supplies fuel to 

common enemy. Bayer, a Nazi . : : 

aggressors. Gringo‘ dictators get out! Long live the Viet Cong! 

Long live the Revolution! Tupamaros. 


4.A pejorative term first used of Italian immigrants ad eas 
Plate countries, then by extension of all foreigners. ue ss mete 
particular since the Cuban revolution, it has tended to ae y: 
mous with ‘yankee’, the term which had formerly been preferred. 


CHAPTER 4 


Organization and 
Consolidation 


Carlos Nufiez, the author of a book! 
lished before the use of the term was 
ment,” writes: ‘The eighteen or twe 


on the Tupamaros pub- 
forbidden by the govern- 


must guarantee the Security and anonymity of mili 


1. Tupamaros, ta tinica va i 
> nguard 
2. See note, p. 54, - ee 


3, ‘Thirty Questions to a Tupamaro’, Appendix 1. 
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scope to become as soon as possible a leadership of the pro- 
letarian masses.’ 

It appears that the National Liberation Movement did not 
long remain the ‘armed force’ of the Socialist Party. Firstly 
for practical reasons: contradictions quickly appeared between 
the absolute secrecy necessary to a clandestine organization 
and the functioning of a public and legal political apparatus. 
It also appears that ideological differences, whose exact nature 
is unknown, also arose. It is said for example that when Sendic 
had been identified as the brain behind the raid on the Swiss 
rifle club, some wanted him to give himself up to justice in 
order to make his trial a propaganda instrument for the 
caneros and other victims of gross social abuses. Sendic, sup- 
ported by his comrades in arms, decided that there could be 
no going back on the way he had chosen. Facts were to vindi- 
cate him, and the Tupamaro movement became independent 
of the Uruguayan left-wing parties. . 


THE MOVEMENT TAKES UP ARMS 


At the time when the twenty or so guerrillas who formed the 
initial nucleus began to acquire arms and prepare for clan- 
destine action, the problem arose of a choice of tactics: were 
they to operate in rural or urban areas? 

Sendic’s previous experience with agricultural workers and 
his knowledge of the country might have predisposed the 
movement in favour of the former. This appears to have been 
the case with some very early actions. For example on 30 
August 1965 a ministerial commission was sent to Bella Union 
and found that fires reported in the plantations several days 
before had been deliberately lit as a result of the tension 
between the UTAA sugar workers and SURCA (the ‘house- 
union’ of bosses’ men). The commission left an armed guard be- 
hind. But it appears that in June 1964, after another sugar 
march, the movement moved to Montevideo. They acquired 
new members from the urban proletariat and particularly the 
bourgeoisie. Sendic was apparently at this point in conflict 
with the ‘majority’ of the movement. Was he converted? Did 
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= benoit the leadership? The secrecy of the organization 
impossible to reply to these questions yet. 

€ year 1966 represented an important stage in the his- 


tory of the movement. It b 
with the police. tought the first armed confrontations 
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of his. (From 1967 on the Tupamaros refurbished stolen 
vehicles in secret garages to avoid incidents of this nature.) 
He informed the police who set out to recover the stolen 
vehicle. In the chase the Tupamaros opened fire. The van 
crashed into a tree and its occupants escaped on foot. But a 
young man of twenty-three, identified as Carlos Flores, was 
found lying dead in the van. 

Later the police discovered that a youth club (Comunidad 
Juvenil Eduardo Pinella) was being used as a cover for para- 
military training. They seized many documents and discovered 
other centres. A private school of accountancy was found to 
be a cover for a firing range and a laboratory manufacturing 
explosives. Another house was used for secret meetings and 
the printing of forged documents. These discoveries led the 
police on 27 December to the house of a bird breeder in the 
slums. Superintendent Silveira opened fire but his gun jammed. 
Mario Robaina replied and wounded him. Another policeman 
fired through the gate and killed the superintendent by acci- 
dent. Robaina, probably believing that he had killed the super- 
intendent, committed suicide and his friend Wilson Gonzalez 
surrendered. The official version, exploited by the official press, 
attributed the murder of the superintendent to the Tupamaros. 

These incidents were spread out over a year, when the atten- 
tion of the public was on the electoral campaign, and they 
were barely noticed. The action of the Tupamaros was de- 
scribed by those who did notice as similar to the Argentine 
‘Tacuara guerrilla’ movement, a Peronist group, half extreme 
left-wing, half neo-fascist. Some compared the Tupamaros to 
the latter, calling them extreme right-wing nationalists. 

The police, having studied documents taken in these oper- 
ations, began to form an idea of the size of the organization. 
General Oscar Gestido, some months after his election as 
president, published a decree sanctioning the acceptance of 
scholarships for a special anti-guerrilla course to take place 
in Washington (Curso Especial de Investigaciones). The presi- 
dency published the list of police officers seconded on this 


course. 
The Tupamaros were apparently in no hurry and until the 
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appears to have been a political and a military leadership, but 
nothing is known about them. Until 1968 important decisions 
were apparently proposed by the leadership, and members of 
the cells voted on each particular plan — it might have been 
for a kidnapping or a spectacular hold-up for example. 

The police appear to have had great difficulty in infiltrating 
the organization. Each recruit — whether he volunteered or was 
contacted — was subjected to a long and detailed investigation 
by his ‘sponsors’. After this he had to undergo a whole series 
of tests to determine his suitability to join. Then came a 
strenuous military training — gun practice, methods of using 
and demobilizing vehicles, techniques of escape, etc. 

The Tupamaros live an austere life in poor conditions. They 
are forbidden to drink alcohol. Women are becoming increas- 
ingly numerous in the organization and their work is not con- 
fined to supporting roles. As we shall see, the armed com- 
mandos include women, who are sometimes in charge. 

When the Tupamaros are arrested they are put in the Punta 
Carreta prison in the centre of Montevideo until such time as 
the obliteration of the movement makes it possible to bring 
them to trial. Guerrillas live side by side with condemned 
criminals — they have not been accorded political status. In- 
side the prison the Tupamaros have set up a collective organ- 
ization, goods and money are pooled, jobs, as librarians, 
teachers, nurses, for instance, are assigned. Gymnastics are 
compulsory and members of the movement receive ideological 
education. The conservative press periodically accuses the 
prisoners of continuing to direct the rebellion.’ These accusa- 


6. These accusations, renewed for example at the date of the execu- 
tion of Mitrione and the theft of jewels from the pawnbrokers, are 
designed to prepare public opinion for the introduction of more stringent 
measures (such as the removal of visiting rights from lawyers and 
relations) and in particular for the transferring of the Tupamaros to a 
new, more remote, prison at Libertad, recently built under the direction 
of American experts. The Tupamaro communiqué 12 (September 1970) 
denounced the action of the police in planting arms in Punta Carreta 
so that they could bloodily suppress a prisoners’ ‘revolt’. According to 
this document there were also plans to invoke ‘common law’ against 


political prisoners. 
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tions a was : 
> are probably exaggerated, but it is true that the prisoners @ CHAPTER 5 


The Economic Crisis 
Worsens: 


The economic and social crisis in Uruguay, whose workings 
we described in Chapter 2, has grown steadily worse, largely 
because of wild speculation by certain capitalist groups, 
coupled with a refusal to negotiate with the wage-earners, 
who did not wish to bear the whole brunt of the crisis. The 
following figures illustrate the gravity of the situation: 


From 1967 to 1968 total production in Uruguay (measured 
against 1961) increased by 0-3 per cent, the lowest rate in 
Latin America, lower even than Haiti. 


From November 1967 to June 1968 the cost of living increased | 
by 100 per cent, the highest monthly increase being 18-3 per | 
cent in June. The drop in real wages for wage-earners as a | 
whole (on the basis of 1961-6) was 47 per cent in June 1968. 


In 1959 a dollar could be exchanged for 6 pesos. On 6 Novem- ‘ 
ber 1967 the rate of exchange rose from 99 to 200 pesos per 
dollar. On 20 April 1968 it rose from 200 to 250, and by 
October 1970 it was 400 (on the black market). 


The demand for passports during the crisis years has in- 
creased as follows: 1961, 3,696; 1962, 6,444; 1967, 9,660; 


1968, 17,0002 


The measures taken by the government to control the crisis 
were regarded as scandalous. But they were part and parcel 


1. See Institute of Economics, El proceso econémico, pp. 339 f. 
2. See Maria Esther Gilio, La guerrilla tupamara (Cuba, 1970). 
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On 28 February the Tupamaros published the first restults 
of their inquiry, in a document called The National Liberation 
Movement Accuses: Let Public Opinion Judge. They provided 
proof of speculation in foreign currencies, smuggling, customs 
frauds and loans at usurious rates. The sums involved 
amounted to 15,214,000 dollars. A number of government 
men were compromised and in particular Frick Davie, Minister 
of Agriculture and Stockbreeding, who owned a bank associ- 
ated with the Monty and conducted illegal business with its 
help. He was forced to resign as a result of the scandal. Other 
‘clients’ of the Monty named by the Tupamaros were Jorge 
Batlle, who at the time was away for several months in 
Europe, Venancio Flores (future Foreign Minister), Pereyra 
Reverbel (director of the UTE, the state telephone company), 
Isidoro Vejo Rodriguez (former Minister of Public Works) and 
Pintos Risso (future Minister of Public Works). 

At the end of July 1970 the commission of inquiry pub- 
lished a 297-page report confirming most of the Tupamaro 
accusations. The Monty, in conjunction with fifty Uruguayan 
and foreign banks, was responsible for frauds amounting to 
tens of millions of dollars. This affair compromised the whole 
political and economic system. 

We may mention here the case of a man who apparently 
has one of the most powerful positions in the system, Sefior 
Peirano Facio, a friend and personal adviser of President 
Pacheco (he was counsel for Pacheco’s divorce) and Minister 
of Industry in 1969. He was dismissed by a vote of censure, 
but Pacheco Areco rapidly reinstated him in his cabinet and 
he became Foreign Minister on 2 April 1970. Peirano and his 
family control a huge financial and economic empire in 
Uruguay. The number of firms in which he has interests is 
estimated at seventy.® The largest are the Banco Mercantil, in 
which the family holds more than half of the shares, 
and the Banco Popular. He also holds shares in the 
UBUR and the Banco Comercial. A joint venture of the 
Peirano group and Chase Manhattan allows American capital 


3. De Frente, 3 April 1970. 
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more cheaply. During the first six months of 1968, as a result 
of a plan proposed by a worker councillor, the company had 
already exceeded its production of the previous year. It had 
increased its markets and range of products. This was too 
much for private enterprise. On 13 February 1969 the state 
set aside the administrative council (in effect the workers’ 
control) and appointed a new director. The immediate 
result was that the Montevideo market was split up among 
various private concerns. But private interests went further 
still. Since 1947 part of the workers’ salary had been paid in 
the form of two kilos (43 Ib.) of meat per day. On 18 April 
1969, a decree replaced this with the sum of 98 pesos 
(about 15 new pence), which was a drop in real income and, 
because of the instability of the currency, a future risk. 
The minister knew that the workers would not accept these 
conditions. In fact the government was trying to provoke 
a long strike which could give private industry the chance 
to gain control of the market. Most of the workers (14,000) 
went on a strike which lasted three months, and on 11 June 
the country was paralysed by a general strike demonstrat- 
ing popular solidarity with the meat. workers. The latter 
finally accepted a pay offer double the initial proposal, but 
owing to lack of funds the National Refrigeration Company 
could not regain its former position. Today it is practically 
closed, and most of its workers are redundant. 

The cabinet which organized this manoeuvre included 
Peirano Facio, on the board of INDAGRO, Venancio Flores 
and Jaime Montaner, who had connections with the EFCSA 
refrigeration company, and Dr Charlone, former president of 
EFCSA. As we shall see in Chapter 11, it was American finan- 
cial interests which were behind this attempt to restructure 
the industry. Their aims were based on technical considera- 
tions and completely disregarded the social conditions of the 


country in which they were investing. 


If the crisis accounted for a serious decline in the town 
workers’ living standards, the rural population of Uruguay 
(only 12 per cent of the total) lived in such wretched condi- 
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on the great stockbreeding estates, for instance, were those 
of the underdeveloped Parts of the continent. In 1964 theig 


But because of their isolation and their lack of contact with 
the outside world, these agricultural workers, unlike workers 


Strikes in the refrigeration industry whi 
by strikes of bank workers and in the UTE! 
Pacheco’s government repressed these movements with a 


claims. This caused the government to fall ... and the Same people to 
be returned to office, almost without exception, Dr Charlone returning 4 
to the Ministry of Finance. ; 
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Sthe press and to impose three months’ to a year’s imprison- 


ment, but they do not permit the suppression of a paper by 
any ‘decree’ or ‘resolution’ whatsover. This illegal and severe 
decree was all the more suspect in that it operated only in one 
direction. For example, on 9 June 1969, Eugenio Baroffio, the 
‘managing director’ of El Diario, a newspaper which supported 
the government, signed an editorial which was a call for a 
real coup d’état. Invoking the precedent of General de Gaulle 
on 13 May 1958, he declared that ‘because Parliament, by 
constitution, cannot be dissolved, which would allow of an 
appeal to the electorate, the executive power must free itself 
from constitutional norms and attain its two objectives with- 
out the law’. No sanction greeted this resounding proclama- 
tion. 

The suppressed political parties were not allowed to put 
up a defence, for which articles 66 and 72 of the Constitution 
specifically provide. The decree was also a usurping of the 
powers of the electorate, who alone were competent to de- 
cide whether the political parties, to whom article 77 of 
the Constitution accorded ‘fullest freedom’, were lawful or 
not. 

These illegal actions to strengthen the executive? aimed 
only at weakening the opposition and not at punishing frauds 
perpetrated by politicians, who were treated with great 
leniency. 


PACHECO AND THE CONSTITUTION 


On 13 June 1968 the special powers (medidas prontas de 
seguridad) were proclaimed. The Constitution provides in 
article 168, para. 17, for these special powers in ‘the case of 
serious and unforeseen events, foreign attack or internal up- 
heavals’. In fact the pretext was student demonstrations pro- 


2. Although the government of Pacheco Areco was not properly speak- 
ing a military government, nevertheless General Francese was made 
Minister of the Interior at the beginning of 1970, and General Borba 
Minister of Defence. General Francese had been in the cabinet since 
1967. : 
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had been cashiered for uttering private statements hostile 
to the government. (All the papers had published ‘open letters’ 
B by the same man without attracting the wrath of President 
tution ceased to Operate Pacheco.) In fact the real reason for the suppression of this 
this way a mechanism provided a (14 August 1970) evening paper was that it had become very popular and was 
y the Constitution as a tem@§ decreasing the sales of Accién, Jorge Batlle’s paper, which 
we ecome the normal mea supported the president, and El Diario. Extra, as well as 
Th criticizing the government, gave more news and had a better 
€ special pow layout than its competitors. The same team tried to bring out 
Powers lasted from June 1968 until March 1969 Se paper, called Democracia, on 7 July 1969. as 
- Some people point — et from June 1969™ banned after one issue, which, it is true, had published a 
butik that parliament couldi sinister photograph of the Flower Island prison, where twelve 
> OUT It has not done so. In replyg militant trade unionists had recently been sent. Finally, on 
ne government side have 13 April 1970 De Frente was banned. This journal, which was 
of the Constitution. The Constituti ton by mvoking the letter supported by a committee representing a wide range of oppo- 
SOtution provides that emergency™ sition supporters, including the religious opposition, both 
this must also be on the vot f ies absolute Majority, bueff Catholic and Protestant, was banned after it had campaigned 
© of two-thirds of the members against police torture (see p. 48) and denounced some of 
€puties), that is to Say 130@ the activities of Peirano Facio, the future Foreign Minister (see 
= € chamber sof pp. 47-8. 
Prevented the normal functioning ra months this procedure As well as these definitive bans there were also numerous 
: & OF parliament. On 5 March@™ suspensions, sometimes of government papers but more often 
of the only two remaining left-wing papers, the weekly Marcha 
representing all sides andj and the Communist Party daily, El Popular. The latter, for 
: ebked rials) States, with the full example, was suspended from 26 July until 5 August 1970 for 
the executive immediately declared emergency measures, but having published a photograph of a policeman aiming at a 
Freedom of the press had ee this decision ‘null and void’, demonstrator with a revolver. However, the Uruguayan am- 
come, as we have seen, a mere bassador in Paris could write to Le Monde (1 October 1970) 
tr Steet that “Marcha, a large circulation Uruguayan weekly, continues 
@ for Printing news detrimental to public; to appear in Uruguay and Auouahate Latin Mined. Tt need 
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the papers have Been ai ae toned etc. Since early November ion would mean in effect the banning of the party itself, and if 
of the Tupamaros given them by an pe ee news items and pictures 4 the party became secret it would only reinforce the move- 
. “3 ment for armed struggle. The banning of Marcha, which is read 
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throughout Latin America, would be bad for the government 
Prestige. But the main reason for this tolerance, although th 
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building in disgustingly insanitary conditions for sixty days or 
more. One man came out with serious tuberculosis. 
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aw 9943 provides that ‘un lly? 

of emergency the citizens may re placed under Be a a we have seen (p. 49), in June the refrigeration Se 
and jurisdiction’, so that according to the law ‘services in began a strike lasting three months in protest — ae 
dispensable to the life of the country may be Maintained’ removal of their right to two kilos of meat per ion 
This law was made the pretext for the ‘militarization’ of most workers lived in camps which were used as canteens, a ie 
of the state and even private enterprises. Five thousang joined by other workers from the country also on oe . sa 
workers were arrested, ill-treated and imprisoned. After the police wrecked these camps, charged at the a e 

at ris ae, unionists who had Organized the opened fire. Several workers were severely wounded. nr 
general strike in solidarity with the refrigeration workers j These are a few actions among many wae — Bais an 
June 1969, the UTE workers abandoned their posts’ on 28 not authorized by the special powers. Indee artic as 
June and kept only emergency services working. Naval per- the Constitution expressly stipulates ‘Martial law can : y 
sonnel were brought in. Hundreds of workers were arrestedj applied to military offences and in case of war.’ Paragrap 
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: : : ee 
& the street beside the River Plate. Most ofj of article 168, the basis for the adoption of the special power. 
them were forced : : 


iti i may onl 
: to remain Standing for eighteen hours with-4 states: ‘With respect to citizens, security Pe ae = 
out being able to §0 to the lavatory. If a man moved he was: detain them or move them from one part o 
beaten, and stood up again if he fell. The leaders had their: another, if they refuse to leave. Didi Gedsniresais 
heads shaven, some were imprisoned in cells in a half-ruined3 The former director of Ric — mies a : sade 
: en 
s 4 a Vergas, who, as we have seen, ¢ 

4 The opposition paper Yal, suppressed in August 1970 through a Herren ae ie wascina good pocidion to Khaw. (bout. has 
Manoeuvre of the extreme right-wing El Pais, has since reappeared. crimes wl : s coiyas icuincaee @ Paces 
eo Some disobeyed the Tequisition Order, others were going off! described an interview whi 
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4 The Students’ Reply 


The government’s scandalous economic measures, and its 
attacks on the Constitution and freedom of the press, were 
strongly resented in university circles. The university was seen 
as symbol and guarantee of Batllist liberalism. In Uruguay, as 
in other Latin American countries, the university is one of the 
bastions of resistance to dictatorship. 

The Constitution of 1952 gave education a large measure 
of independence from the state. The Councils of Primary Edu- 
cation and Secondary Education, the University of the Republic 
and the Vocational University (School of Technical Studies) 
gained administrative and financial independence. On 8 and 
14 October 1958 huge popular demonstrations, comprising 
students and trade unionists, achieved success in a. campaign 
to reform the university, and on 29 October 1958 a law was 
passed democratizing it and giving it a collegial government. 
The rector and the faculty chiefs were to be elected by a 
council representing lecturers, graduates engaged in a profes- 
sion (egresados) and students. 

It is within this framework, of minority representation but 
representation nevertheless, that the student movement began 
to organize itself. Political propaganda within the university 
was an established fact, and the echoes of the Cuban revolu- 
tion of 1960-62 hastened the politicization of the universities. 

Other factors made the university particularly responsive to 
the country’s crisis. First, the relatively high number of work- 
ing-class and particularly middle-class students’ (as opposed 


1. Instituto de Ciencias Sociales de Ia Facultad de Derecho, Nuestro 
estudiante contemporaneo (Montevideo, 1964). 
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. ass) (48 per cent); secondly, the larof@olan Rojas slipped through the guards and spat in Rusk’s face 


& as well as studying (65 per cer ing ‘In the name of my people!” And the arrival of Lyndon 


rought ¢ : : 
cae : oe serie to the world of th@fohnson at the Inter-American presidents’ conference on 11 
; employees. Finally, the abnorm pril 1967 at Punta del Este was greeted by violent demon- 


Birations. (They were filmed by the young director Mario 
andler in his film I Like Students — Me gustan los estudiantes.) 
However in the 1968 crisis it was secondary school children 


First-year students Graduating ho began the struggle,’ and they continued to play an import- 
1343 bnt part in it. To begin with they obeyed their association, the 
il - 131 SEU (the Coordination of Secondary School Students in 
7. 44 14 ruguay), controlled by the Young Communists. Later these 
278 234 orders were disregarded or exceeded by ‘spontaneous’ groups 
264 33 which were hard to contro]. The demonstrations which began 
173 oe on 10 May 1968 engaged at first in strictly union-type action. 
110 37 The children refused to pay the increased student bus fares. 


They were quickly joined by students at the technical univer- 
sity, which had been paralysed because the government had 
refused to pay out several million pesos due to it. 

The demonstrators sat down in the street to stop the 
traffic, and stoned buses belonging to CUTCSA, the private 
bus company. They also ‘sat in’ at a dozen schools. On 31 May 
the government, after some hesitation, seemed to be on the 
point of surrendering. By then the school children, who were 
supported by the teachers’ unions, had become conscious of 
their solidarity with the working class and continued to demon- 
strate against the general increase in public transport prices. 
On 6 July the police fired for the first time on unarmed child- 
ren, severely wounding six of them. The students joined the 
schools movement and the Pan American and General Electric 
offices were stoned. At the same time the trade-union move- 
ment was hit hard. On 24 July the executive ‘militarized’ em- 
ployees of the central Bank and the Bank of the Republic, and 
on the 29th arrested fifty-one militants who were imprisoned 


110 


2.He was roughly treated, particularly by Superintendent Otero. 
Imprisoned shortly afterwards, he was found to be suffering from a 
brain lesion from which he did not recover. 

3. See C. Bafiales and E. Jara, La rebelion estudiantil (Montevideo, 
1968). ; 
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confrontation with the police and to concentrate on demon- 
strations, stopping traffic and handing out leaflets. Occasion- 
ally banks or foreign companies had Molotov cocktails thrown 
at them. As we shall see, at the beginning of September 1970 
actions of this type took place which appeared to be linked 
with Tupamaro initiatives. They too had discovered the limita- 
tions of direct confrontation with the police. 


In a document discovered by the police on 8 October 1968 
and considered genuine by Carlos Nijfiez* the Tupamaros de- 
clare: “The student movement is making an enormously im- 
portant contribution’, but they also point out ways in which it 
is ineffective: ‘The radicalization of the struggle in the face of 
police brutality is not always understood by the population. 
The present situation is a fitting response to the police. Chances 
of trade-union action are vanishing and many are demoralized 
by the growth of repression and the decline in the workers’ 
movement. Street demonstrations have practically disappeared 
and, although repression is increasing, resistance has 
dwindled.’ The same text also states: ‘All this convinces us 
once more that, at a certain level of repression, trade-union 
action is not an adequate way of fighting and must be replaced 
by other means.’ 

In an interview in 1960 certain leaders of the FEUU with 
activist leanings told us that they considered student unionism 
was still a valuable force for the production of militants. It is 
possible that some sectors of the student movement, which 
already provides the Tupamaros with many recruits, will be 
able to integrate the mass party which the guerrillas hope to 
establish. 


4. Carlos Nunez, Tupamaros, la tinica vanguardia, p. 95 £. 
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CHAPTER 8 


The Guerrillas’ Reply 


On 1 July 1968, as President Pacheco was about to make a 
nation-wide radio speech, the transmitter of Radio Ariel was 
silenced by a loud explosion. The radio company belonged to 
Jorge Batlle, a man with a noble political pedigree but never- 
theless involved in the scandals we have been describing. A 
few minutes earlier, two men, one in police uniform, had 
entered the building, ordered out the guard and placed bombs 
in the studios and the transmission tower. Only the studio 
bombs exploded, but they caused considerable damage and 
silenced the station for several days. The intruders also took 
away transmitting apparatus, potentially useful for interference 
in broadcasts. 

A month later the Tupamaro movement engaged in an action 
which won it wide publicity and proved the strength of the 
secret organization which it had been patiently constructing in 
the preceding years. On 7 August, at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the ‘Mario Robaina Mendez’ commando kidnapped Dr 
Ulises Pereyra Reverbel, president of the UTE, the state tele- 
phone company. He was getting into his car, driven by his 
chauffeur Nicolas Galdos, and in which Miguel Rey Nijiez, his 
secretary, was waiting for him, when he was pushed into a 
different vehicle by a police impostor accompanied by two 
civilians. The chauffeur, who tried to interfere, was wounded 
in the hand. The secretary, Rey Ntiiez, was shot in the 
stomach, dropped a short way further on and picked up by a 
motorist who tried to follow the car containing Pereyra Rever- 
bel. But a van belonging to the organization blocked the road 
and he had to abandon pursuit. Three hours later the vehicles 
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used in the operation were found. At the same time the follow- 
ing text was sent to the press and the radio: 


TODAY SR PEREYRA REVERBEL WAS ARRESTED BY THE 
NATIONAL LIBERATION MOVEMENT (TUPAMAROS)} 


Press release to the public 


In view of the cynical aggression committed against the rights of 
our people by six or seven bankers, speculators, big landowners 
and businessmen calling themselves ministers; 

In view of the fascist attacks on trade unions, student and popular 
movements, attacks on union freedoms, beatings, militarizations 
and arbitrary arrests; 

In view of the blatant immorality of the wage freeze, the drop in 
income of the poorest, while the interests of those who are 
responsible for the crisis in our country remain untouched, they 
having filled their pockets by means of a fraudulent devaluation; 

In view of the stranglehold of North American capital on our 
country, and the increasing interference of neighbouring dictators; 

In view of the blackmail involved in revoking the special powers in 
exchange for parliamentary legislation approving the status quo; 

In view of the mockery of justice in leaving men free who have 
robbed the country of millions while men who fight for social 
justice like Vique, Santana, Castillo! and many others are per- 
secuted; 

In view of the fact that this regime is enslaved to a handful of 
privileged people who ride rough-shod over the law every time 
it suits them, and we live under a dictatorship which flaunts 
itself more and more openly; 

In view of all this, it is necessary to organize the defence of the 
people and continue the struggle, to reply to reactionary violence 
with revolutionary struggle; 

For this reason and as a warning that no one will go unpunished, 
and that the justice of the people will be done by means 
appropriate to it, we have arrested Sr Pereyra Reverbel, a fit 
representative of the regime, defender of smugglers in the 
department of Artigas, murderer of an unarmed man and un- 
punished for the crime, tyrant over the UTE workers and 
ideologist of the regime. 


1. Sugar workers arrested during an attack on a bank (see p. 36). 
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We announce to the forces of repression 

1. That the person of Dr Pereyra Reverbel in our power will be 
held answerable for the safety of our comrades and of all who 
are being hunted: 

2. That the safety of Dr Pereyra Reverbel depends on the behaviour 
of the forces of repression and the fascist groups who serve them. 
We will pay them close attention. ; 

3. Therefore they should not try to find him, because this will 
imperil his safety. 

4. Sr Pereyra Reverbel will be released safe and sound when the 
authorities of our movement think proper and if the above 
warnings have been heeded. 


For the National Liberation Movement, ‘Mario Robaina Mendez’ 
Commando 

Pereyra Reverbel, ‘fit representative of the regime’, was a 
particularly happy choice. He had earlier shot and killed a 
newspaper seller who had persisted in offering him a paper 
which accused him of homosexuality. After a short stay in 
prison his political supporters had him released. He was 
appointed director of the UTE by Pacheco Areco, whose friend 
and adviser he was, and he became known as a hunter of 
militant unionists. His kidnapping shocked some of the middle 
class, attached to the outward form of democracy, but it de- 
lighted workers and students. The outcome enhanced the pres- 
tige of the guerrillas. Nearly three thousand policemen (half the 
effective police force of Montevideo) were set to search for him. 
They found no trace of him. Subsequently the Tupamaros got 
hold of a hand-written letter which he had sent to President 
Pacheco giving instructions about certain public affairs he was 
responsible for, and asking that the threats of the National 
Liberation Movement should be taken seriously. As we have 
seen (p. 62), Pacheco Areco, probably to cloak his impotence, 
perhaps to settle an old score against a bastion of the opposi- 
tion, sent the police into the university, which they combed 
faculty by faculty without a warrant. 

When Reverbel reappeared, he was, according to Carlos 
Nfifiez, ‘physically sound but as morally injured as the regime 
itself’. He had become living proof that a tyrannical govern- 
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ment like Uruguay’s could never be sure it would go unpun- 
ished, proof that Uruguay, once the ‘Latin American Switzer- 
land’, was no longer an exception on an oppressed continent, 
torn by mass violence and revolutionary struggles. He was also 
proof that, in spite of widespread scepticism, it was possible 
in Uruguay to reply by direct action to the repression of the 
ruling class, and that this repression was powerless against 
a revolutionary organization like the Tupamaros, who were 
well aware of the hardships involved in the techniques of 
national liberation. 

After this operation the Tupamaros became increasingly 
popular. Even the police felt a respectful terror of them. There 
was panic in their ranks a few days later when students came 
out of the university and marched against them, chanting in 
low voices, “Tupas! Tupas! Tupas!’ 

The government did not have the political and technical 
means to quash subversion effectively. In spite of its authori- 
tarian measures and the manipulation of the Constitution, 
the parliamentary opposition, with whom certain forms had 
to be preserved, was still a trial to it. Moreover the hundreds 
of thousands who attended the burial of Liber Arce could not 
be ignored. At this stage most of the middle classes were more 
shocked by the death of a student, even if he was a Commun- 
ist, than by the kidnapping of a government official of doubtful 
reputation. And, most important, the military potential of the 
regime was still very weak — the three forces together com- 
prised a bare 12,000 badly trained and equipped men. It was 
said at the time that the Uruguayan army had just enough 
ammunition for two minutes’ fire. The generals were not 
respected and were moreover divided amongst themselves. 
Neither was the ill-paid police force a strong support. 

The Tupamaros had a few months in hand, but it was clear 
that the government would try to find the psychological and 
material weapons to deal with them. There was also the ques- 
tion whether the public, who approved of their more romantic 
exploits, would remain with them when the revolutionary 
struggle passed to a more radical and murderous stage. For 
the moment the atmosphere was favourable to rebellion. A 
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number of defeats became psychological victories, as when on 
8 October 1968 the police captured three Tupamaros who, 
according to their custom, were holding their meeting in a 
moving van. Two of the prisoners were Julio Marenales Saenz, 
a former lecturer in the School of Fine Arts who had gone 
underground after being released (see p. 37), and Leonel Mar- 
tinez Platero, a former architectural student. This provoked 
surprised but respectful comment, because they were brilliant 
university men, well known for their good faith and serious dis- 
position. Two days later a police raid on a photographer led 
to the discovery of documents which revealed their com- 
plicity. 

The prisoners made the best use they could of the freedom 
of speech still remaining in Uruguay. They announced that, the 
day before, they had met Superintendent Otero? but had not 
taken advantage of the opportunity to kill him. Otero, who 
had arrested them, confirmed that he had been at the place 
mentioned. Then, when Marenales Saenz, Martinez Platero and 
Rodriguez Ducos in the magazine Extra denounced the tortures 
they had suffered, public opinion was enraged. 

Finally, the silence of the prisoners confirmed rumours of 
the solidity of the organization: a pyramid structure of cells, 
detailed single assignments performed by militants who took 
no alcohol or tobacco and refused to speak for twenty-four 
hours after arrest to allow their comrades to get away. 


From then on till 8 October 1969 a series of spectacular 
actions took place. There were some arrests, but the events as 
a whole showed a balance in the Tupamaros’ favour: 


10 December 1968: The arrest of eight Tupamaros who thought 
they were surrounded by a large contingent of police. 


2. Otero was head of the special anti-guerrilla branch of the police 
force. He was a football referee who tried to project the public image of 
a ‘relentless but fair-playing enemy’. In fact he had a part in some of 
the torturing of Tupamaro prisoners. His taste for publicity rebounded 
to his disadvantage and he was dismissed from his post at the end of 
1969. 
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1 January 1969: The Tupamaros, under cover of the New Year 
celebrations, entered the department in charge of dealing with 
them and retook forty-one weapons which had been confiscated 
from them. 

3 January 1969: The police captured three automatic pistols, 


a short-wave transmitter and thirteen Ib. of explosive. 


7 February 1969: The Tupamaros abandoned at the door of an 
army bomb-disposal expert 200 Ib. of explosive which had 
become dangerous. 
16 February 1969: The attack on the Monty two days before 
(see p. 46) was announced in the press. 
20 February 1969: It was heard that the Monty had been ‘de- 
livered’ to the Tupamaros by an employee who had since gone 
underground. ; 
18 February 1969: The biggest hold-up in the police records 
of the country: 55 million pesos (£7,500,00) were taken from 
the San Rafael Casino at Punta del Este by a Tupamaro com- 
mando dressed in police uniform. 
4 March 1969: The ‘Mario Robaina Mendez’ commando 
claimed responsibility for the hold-up and offered to repay 
employees’ tips which were among the monies taken. 
15 May 1969: The Cup Final of the America Cup between the 
Argentine team Estudiantes de Ja Plata and the Uruguayan 
team Nacional de Montevideo. Everyone who had not managed 
to get into the stadium was listening for the result on the wire- 
less, and even spectators in the stadium had transistors glued 
to their ears to hear the commentary of Carlos Solé. Instead 
of the expected voice, ‘a low grave voice’ announced a message 
from the National Liberation Movement, which lasted five 
minutes and was repeated five times.® 

A few minutes before, a van had drawn up outside the trans- 
mitter of Radio Sarandi in the suburbs of Montevideo. A group 
of about twenty armed guerrillas, including women, had got 
out. They had overpowered the guard, cut off transmission 
from the stadium and replaced it by a loop-tape proclamation. 
They had Jeft half an hour after they had come, leaving plac- 
ards saying that the station was mined. The police were reluc- 


3. See Appendix 2. 
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tant to go inside, and blew up a pylon to stop the subversive 
proclamation, which cut off electricity to part of the town. A 
few days later the ‘interrupted’ reporter received a letter of 
apology from the Tupamaros, which, he said, had touched him. 
9 September 1969: After a strike of bank employees which 
had lasted since 2 July, agreement was reached between the 
union and management. Then the executive brutally ‘militar- 
ized’ the strikers, whose particular grievance had been the 
dismissal of 182 employees. 

On the same day Caetano Pellegrini Giampietro, who was 
on the boards of the extreme right-wing newspaper Majfiana 
and the Association of Uruguayan Banks, and son of a former 
collaborator with Mussolini, was kidnapped. The police for- 
bade the press to publish the news. Papers which mentioned 
it, like De Frente and Accién, were censored. The Tupamaros 
announced that a condition of the release of Pellegrini was a 
rapid solution of the conflict, in particular the reinstatement 
of the 182 employees, as well as two thousand more who had 
since been dismissed. The management offered a harder bar- 
gain: no concessions to the 182, reinstatement of the two 
thousand after a period of military instruction. After a heated 
debate in the general assembly of bank employees, the major- 
ity, representing the Communists, agreed to the latter formula, 
which cut short the Tupamaro initiative. However, Pellegrini’s 
friends, particularly Dr Eugenio Baroffio, director of Diario, 
who was-compelled this time to relinquish his office, had to 
pay a large sum of the refrigeration workers’ union to obtain 
his release two months later. 


The popularity of the Tupamaros was at its height. Some 
of their actions were the sort of thing one would expect to 
read in a thriller. Moreover men like Pereyra Reverbel and 
Pellegrini Giampietro did not greatly appeal to the public. The 
fact that they reappeared humiliated but unhurt was unani- 
mously approved. And an affair like the Monty, which revealed 
the corruption of government circles, made the Tupamaros 
look like instruments of justice which forced official justice 
to act. Finally most of their actions were in support of precise 
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union demands. The kidnapping of Pereyra Reverbe! followed 
the ‘militarization’ of the UTE workers, Pellegrini’s the bank 
employees’ bitter struggle, in which Pellegrini represented the 
owners. 

But these reasons for the popularity of the Tupamaros were 
ambiguous. At this stage they had not come into direct con- 
frontation with the forces of repression. It was uncertain 
whether the public would continue their support when more 
purely military action began. 


CHAPTER 9 


The Offensive 


The first large-scale operation undertaken by the Tupamaros 
— the first in which more than forty men were used — was the 
capture on 8 October 1969 of Pando,' a small town of 20,000 
inhabitants about 20 miles from Montevideo. The bloodthirsty 
behaviour of the police on this occasion had the effect of 
hardening the attitude of the guerrillas. 

The taking of Pando, which was planned down to the least 
detail, was accomplished with a precision which would have 
done credit to the imagination of a suspense-film maker. A 
few days before the operation itself, the Tupamaros had hired 
a funeral procession from Rogelio Martinelli of Montevideo. A 
hearse and five motor cars set out on Wednesday, 8 October, 
at eleven o’clock, bearing the body of a relation of the client, 
de Soca, to the central cemetery. The bill had been paid in 
advance; the ‘family’ had provided an urn containing the ashes 
of the dead man, flowers, wreaths and the usual messages. 

The procession moved off at the appointed moment. In the 
cats were about a dozen young people, including, it was 
noticed, two weeping women. The six Martinelli chauffeurs did 
not notice anything unusual during the journey along Highway 
8. They had been asked to stop after twenty-five miles to col- 
lect other members of the family, and at Empalme Olmos they 
picked up five men and a woman, who asked the procession 
to stop again five hundred yards further on to wait for ‘Uncle 
Pascal’. When the chauffeurs obeyed this order they were set 


1. This account is based on the report in De Frente, 9 October 1969, 
In La guerrilla tupamara Maria Esther Gilio gives a version containing 
accounts by one of the participants and several eye-witnesses. 
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_M. E. Gilio said they were more than a hundred. 
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upon and tied up by their clients. They were told that nothing 
would happen to them if they kept quiet. At least twenty-five 
people drove on towards Pando in the procession. An equal 
number of guerrillas? who had come by different ways joined 
them there. At 12.45 the so-called ‘Operation Pando’ began. 
Each group had been assigned a task, which in most cases was 
accomplished with minute precision. 


A couple got out of a black car, went into the police station 


and asked to speak to the officer on duty. A few seconds later 
two strange men dressed in police uniforms approached their 
‘colleagues’ at the door of the police station, disarmed them 
and made them put their hands up. At the same time the 
officer on duty was threatened by the guns of the man and 
the woman who had gone inside. More men went into the 


police station. In a back room a Sergeant Olivera tried to fire - 


but was immediately shot in the right arm and joined his 
comrades against the wall. They were disarmed, stripped of 


their uniforms and tied up with copper bands. Superintendent | 


Elio Cabrera and his assistant who then appeared were made 
to join the others. 

The Tupamaros seized all the weapons and cut the telephone 
wires. Then the commando joined up with another group led 
by a guerrilla in an olive-green uniform, with an armband 
stating his position, and captured the fire brigade headquarters. 
Quarter of an hour later, the Tupamaros left, leaving many 
leaflets explaining the motives for their action. 

A few moments earlier, a local resident had heard firing 
in the police station and realized that something abnormal was 
going on. (Other Pando residents were merely curious. Some 
encouraged the Tupamaros.) He dashed off to find a police 
car on Highway 8 and told them that he had seen a group of 
armed men coming out of the police station, all wearing arm- 
bands. The police called Montevideo by wireless and gave the 
alarm. 

At the same time as the police station was taken, another 
group entered the central telephone exchange. Fifteen em- 


2. According to the police version. The Tupamaro questioned by 
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ployees and a policeman were tied up and customers who came 
in from then on were shut up in different rooms. Members 
of the organization cut the telephone wires and cut off the 
radio. , 

At 13.05 three banks were attacked at once. Two men in 
the group attacking the Bank of the Republic picked up the 
manager, Rosso Dotta, at his home and forced him to open 
the safe, which contained 30 million pesos. The policeman on 
guard, the customers and the employees were silenced. Then 
a woman in the group, who was plainly nervous, pressed the 
trigger of her revolver, wounding in the stomach a comrade 
on guard at the door. He was immediately taken out. Another 
mistake was made in this phase of the operation — the cafero 
Juan Carlos Rodriguez, who was on guard inside, was forgotten. 
He rushed out and was easily arrested by a policeman and a 
passer-by. 

The others met a policeman on their way. They exchanged 
fire and Carlos Burgueno, an onlooker, was killed by a bullet. 
This was the official version. Another version was that this 
young man, the father of children, was merely wounded and 
carried to the police station. There he was mistaken for a 
Tupamaro and allowed to bleed to death. This is a possible 
story in view of what happened to the Tupamaro Jorge Salerno 
(see below). 

At the same time, as we have seen, two other banks were 
attacked: 2 million 700,000 pesos were taken from the Pan 
de Azucar and 8 million from the Caja Obrera. A policeman 
fired at the Tupamaros as they came out of the latter, but 
they replied with three bullets in his leg. The resistance of this 
officer made it impossible to use one of the cars, and this 
delay caused the capture of some of the group. At 13.20, all 
the Tupamaros left Pando in about fifteen cars. The number 
engaged in the operation was at least forty, and could pos- 
sibly have been over a hundred. 

But the alarm had been given. More than 1,500 policemen 
arrived in helicopters borrowed from the Air Force and blocked 
the road. One car containing guerrillas broke down as it was 
being chased and they had to get out and run. Witnesses saw 
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eleven Tupamaros run into the woods closely followed by 
police. The first exchange of fire took place near a primary 
school. The children threw themselves on the ground. The 
chase continued for twenty-four hours and the Tupamaros suf- 
fered heavily — three died and about twenty were taken 
prisoner. The cause of this military set-back was not the plan, 
which worked well,’ nor the way it was carried out — there 
were only two slips. In fact the geography of Uruguay makes 
it impossible for guerrillas to leave Montevideo without taking 
a great risk. The operation showed that even with a town as 
near as Pando it was not possible to get back to Montevideo 
quickly enough to avoid capture. 

Another important aspect of the operation was the treat- 
ment of the Tupamaro prisoners. Numerous witnesses, journal- 
ists in particular, declared that two Tupamaros were killed after 


they had surrendered and were walking towards the police 


with their hands up. These were Alfredo Emilio Cultelli, aged 
eighteen, and Ricardo Zabalza Waksman, aged twenty. Jorge 
Salerno (twenty-four), who was also hit after he had surren- 
dered, was left to bleed to death. His memory lives on in the 
song he wrote, ‘The Way is Plain’ (see Appendix 3). 

Another Tupamaro, Enrique Omar Osano,' was about to be 
killed when he was rescued by the arrival of a journalist. The 
next day the papers published a picture showing him grinning 
broadly at the journalist who had saved his life. Eleuterio 
Fernandez Huidobro was saved by the intervention of a 
police officer, who declared, ‘I’m a soldier not a murderer.’ 
Most of the prisoners were brutally tortured. Carlos Rodriguez 
Duccos, already severely wounded in the head, was given 
electric shocks in the genitals and the anus. Elbio Cardozo 
was hit so hard in the face that he lost his upper teeth. He 
was. left for thirty hours without food or drink. When the 
wounds of Eleuterio Fernandez Huidobro stopped bleeding 


3. The Tupamaro questioned by M. E. Gilio considered that the oper- 
ation — the taking of a town — was a ‘qualitative leap’, and for this 
reason one of the most important successful guerrilla actions in Latin 
America. 

4. See Uruguay: torturas 70. 
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they were reopened by the police. Arapey Cabrera was given 
a plasma transfusion in hospital. His guards played about 
with the transfusion needles. José Iglesias suffered cranial 
shock from his interrogation. All of them, even the wounded, 
were beaten for hours before being brought to court. These 
methods had become common in police treatment of certain 
trade unionists and students, but the Tupamaros, who had 
always till now made plain that they would not shoot at the 
police unless they had to, henceforth took action against the 


torturers which official justice was unable or unwilling to take 
itself. 


TORTURE AND THE LAW 


The Pando operation was not the only occasion on which the 
police used torture. On 13 October 1968, Marenales Saenz 
and Martinez Platero had complained of the tortures to which 
they had been subjected (electric shock, beating with trunch- 
eons etc.). Later a young woman Tupamaro was forced to 
stand for twelve hours in the courtyard of the ninth section 
of the police. She was then forced to strip naked and remain 
six hours in the corridors of the prefecture of police. In Octo- 
ber 1970 Larossa, a young man, was shot dead, after he had 
been felled by a lesion in the vertebral column. Fishermen in 
the harbour of Buceo who witnessed the event were threatened 
with reprisals by the police if they did not keep silence. 

The newspaper De Frente organized an action week against 
torture, which ended with a meeting on 13 April 1970 in the 
university. The Rector of the university, Oscar Maggiolo, and 
many leading professors, lawyers, clergy and doctors were 
present. During the evening some of the torture victims gave 
evidence, for example Carlos Astorga, a workman: “They 
bound my eyes and took me to a room with a damp carpet. 
I was tied down and they began giving me electric shocks in 
several parts of my body, particularly the genitals.’ De Frente 
was suspended a few days later but the account of these tor- 
tures was published in Uruguay: torturas 70. 

After denunciations made by counsel for the prisoners, sup- 
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ported by medical evidence, an inquiry was ordered. In particu- 
lar members of the Special Security Brigade, under the com- 
mand of Hector Moran Charquero, were summoned. The tor- 
turers had worked with their heads covered, so it was difficult 
to identify them, but for months Moran’s name had been 
mentioned. No one expected anything from these inquiries 
and no police officer was found guilty. 

The Tupamaros for their part had condemned Inspector 
Moran for the torture of their colleague, Rodebel Cabrera. 
The inspector changed his normal route to the prefecture. But 
on 13 April two taxis and a van surrounded his car and the 
Tupamaros opened fire. Two hundred yards further on Moran 
was killed by ten bullets. 

After this death systematic torture was apparently aban- 
doned by the police, but ill-treatment continued. Maria Esther 
Gilio in Marcha, 31 July 1970, gives details of the treatment 
of two Tupamaros, Felix Bentin, a cafiero, and José Lopez 
Mercao, a student, who had been arrested without resistance 
on 31 May. Lopez Mercao was lying in the street hit by a bullet 
in the leg and another in the stomach. He was tied up and 
beaten, and a policeman tried to finish him off. The bullet went 
into his mouth and came out at the back of the neck, passing 
close to the carotid artery. Seeing that he was barely alive the 
policeman said that there was no point in wasting another 
bullet on a dying man. Other policemen went up to Felix 
Bentin, who had also been hit in the shoulder and the leg. 
They put out his left eye with the butt of a gun. 

The behaviour of the police, and doubtless also the fear of 
Tupamaro reprisals, began to worry the forces of repression. 
On 5 June 1970, forty men of the Republican Guard were 
arrested. The pretext was a wage claim, but apparently some 
of the policemen were refusing to fight the Tupamaros, whom 
they alluded to as ‘good sorts’ (gente. guapa). Later the Tupa- 
maros wrote personal letters to these officers and proposed a 
truce. It was not respected by the forces of order. (A letter sent 
to the press by the Tupamaros concerning police behaviour is 
reproduced in Appendix 4.) 

To return to the aftermath of Pando, the numerous actions 
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of the nine months following that operation can be described 
only briefly: . 


1 November: Exchange of fire between Tupamaros and a police 
patrol. A UTE worker, Arturo Cardama Martinez, who had 
joined the Tupamaros, killed. 

12 November: Hold-up. Tupamaros take 15 million pesos. A 
ptiest, Indalecio Olivera da Rosa, killed while attempting to 
steal a duplicator. 

15 November: Police Officer Carlos Ruben Zambrano, respon- 
sible for the death of Jorge Salerno at Pando, killed in a bus by 
a Tupamaro commando. 

21 November: Release of Gaetano Pellegrini Giampietro, the 
banker, after his friends had assembled a ransom of $60,000 
(see p. 71). 

27 November: Police Officer Antonio Maria Fernandez killed 
in an exchange of gunfire. 

1—4 December: Arrest of four seminarians accused of spying 
for the Tupamaros. 

8 March 1970: Escape of thirteen Tupamaras while attending 
mass in the prison chapel of Our Lady of Lujan. 

6 April: Theft of 75 million pesos in pounds sterling and 
500,000 pesos in dollars. After working all night the Tupa- 
maros carried off a strong box weighing a ton and measuring 
3 feet by 2 feet by 18 inches belonging to the firm Mailhos. 
Among other things the box contained some ledgers which the 
Tupamaros published. This enabled the Congressional Com- 
mission for the Repression of Economic Crimes to prosecute 
the firm for illegal stockpiling of currency. 

13 April: Execution of police superintendent Moran Charquero, 
recognized unanimously as one of the men responsible for 
torturing in local police stations (see p. 78). 

30 April and 18 May: Ten raids on banks, police stations and 
American businesses. 

29 May: Capture of the Naval Training Centre. (See below.) 

30 May: Death of the Tupamaro Fernan Pucurull. The com- 
mando which kidnapped the diplomats in July took his 
name. 
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1 June: Reprisals by Tupamaros. Policemen fired at with 
machine-guns. 

4 July: End to the truce offered to the police by the Tupamaros 
on 14 June following the mutiny of the republican guard. One 
policeman killed. 


Of these incidents the most important was the capture of 
the Naval Training Centre on 29 May 1970. The best account 
of the action is that given by the Tupamaros themselves to 
the press, who were forbidden to publish it by the censor: 

‘The Naval Training Centre contained more than 100 men 
and about sixty of them lived in. There was a guard of a sen- 
tinel at the entrance and another soldier posted on a roof 
twelve feet above. Inside the barracks there was a guard 
officer, a corporal and an orderly. In the barrack room was 
another armed sentinel. 

‘The corporal on guard at the door could press a button 
which set off an alarm in the barracks. The sentinel at the 
entrance gate was armed with a Garand M.1. The mission to 
take the barracks was given to the Indalecio Olivera da Rosa® 
commando containing on this occasion twenty-two members 
(twenty men and two women) and also including a Second Class 
sailor, Fernando Garin, who was on orderly duty that night. 
Garin came from Juan Lacaze and was the son of a founder 
of the textile union and one of the most important unionists 
in that town. He had come to Montevideo to look for work 
and had enlisted in the navy. He was quickly singled out for 
his abilities and transferred into the shock group in his unit, 
which was the only unit capable of dealing with popular dis- 
turbances. When the UTE workers went on strike he witnessed 
the public tortures inflicted by his unit on workers who were 
forced to stand for hours on end on the Rambla. This decided 
him. He explained his position in a note which he left in the 
barracks.® 

‘The attack on the barracks began at 1.45 a.m. precisely, on 


5. A priest who joined the Tupamaros and was killed in 1969 (see p. 
79). 
6. Reproduced in Appendix 5. 
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29 May 1970. Garin himself came out into the street and 
raised his cap to signal the start of operations. A car parked 
about a hundred yards away moved forward and stopped in 
front of the sentry. There were three men in the car, two of 
whom got out and walked up to the sentry on duty at the gate. 
The soldier on the roof was alarmed and loaded his gun. 

‘The two men pretended they were policemen and asked to 
speak to the officer on guard. The sentry called the orderly, 
who checked their papers and let them in. At the same time 
a couple in the street went up to the parked car. The police 
impostor got out and asked to see their papers. They replied 
that they did not have them on them and that they were 
IAVA’ students. They were arrested at once. 

‘Inside the barracks things were happening fast. The two 
police impostors went in and Garin told the corporal that they 
wanted to speak to the officer on guard. The corporal left his 
post by the alarm bell and came back with the subordinate 
officer on guard. They were quickly overcome by the three 
Tupamaros, that is to say Garin and the two police impostors. 
This happened in the waiting-room where the sentries could not 
see them. Garin went quickly to the roof and told the sentry, 
who was armed with an R.15 gun, that he had come to relieve 
him. As it was not yet two o’clock, the sentry was suspicious 
and disputed the order. Garin grabbed his gun and after a 
brief struggle the sentry let go of it. This was what the three 
people by the other sentry were waiting for. This sentry saw 
Garin pointing a gun at him from above and the police im- 
postor and the two students pointing guns at him below. They 
took off his cap and his poncho and tied him up. During this 
time the roof sentry who had been disarmed was forced to 
stay on the roof in a position where he could be seen from the 
street. The barracks looked normal until another Tupamaro 
took over the sentry’s position. During these events, and thirty 
seconds after the replacement of the gate sentry, seventeen 
more Tupamaros began to infiltrate other parts of the bar- 
racks. This operation took about thirty minutes. Most of the 


7. Institute of Secondary Education and Preparation for University 
Entrance. These students were well known for their revolutionary ideas. 
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sailors were in the barrack room but others were asleep in 
different rooms — attics (two), infirmary (six or seven), elec- 
tronic machinery room (two or three), recruit quarters (about 
eight), officers and sub-officers’ rooms (two), stores (two). 
Several men also slept in the mess and in the corporals’ room. 
One man was stationed at each room and ten approached the 
barrack room. An armed guard was called by Garin and dis- 
armed. The barrack room was on two floors. On each floor 
there were two rows of bunks with cupboards going down the 
middle. The bunks were two high. Five men took up positions 
on each floor and they put the light on on the top floor. The 
two groups acted both at once, although the lower-floor group 
was. unable to find the light switch and had to make do with 
the light from the floor above. They overcame all the sleepers 
in the bunks, more than thirty men. Then they were lined up 
by the cupboards with their hands above their heads and tied 
up one by one. When they saw the lights go on on the upper 
floor a group by the door of the artillery stores entered, over- 
came the men inside and tied them up. 

“After this they turned to the taking over of other rooms. 
When the whole garrison had been taken prisoner they were 
brought together in the courtyard. Most of them were without 
shirt or trousers, as it was too dangerous to allow them to get 
dressed during the attack. There were fifty-six prisoners. Some 
time was lost because the Tupamaros couldn’t find the prison 
keys. But once they had opened the prison, in which the UTE 
workers had been shut up, they locked in the sailors. In the 
barrack room Garin reminded his comrades in the garrison of 
the ill-treatment of the UTE workers by officers, some of whom 
were present. They had behaved particularly brutally on this 
occasion. 

‘After the capture of the barracks the Tupamaros took pos- 
session of the weapons in the building. While they were col- 
lecting the weapons in the barrack room they suddenly came 
upon a sailor who must have been sleeping on the lower floor, 
which was in semi-darkness. He was armed with a loaded M.1 
but was quickly overcome and led to the cells. They also took 
prisoner six more sailors who arrived during the operation, 
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passing the sentries without noticing anything wrong. This 
made the total number of prisoners up to sixty-three. Most of 
the Tupamaros left with the booty at 3.30 a.m., after one 
hour and a quarter. They left a rearguard of six men for a 
further three quarters of an hour. They spent the time paint- 
ing slogans on the wall, raising the Tupamaro flag, which was 
the emblem of Artigas marked with a star and the letter T 
on the transverse stripé, and taking photographs of the flag 
and the prisoners in the cells. At 4.15 a.m., two and a half 
hours after the start of operations, the last Tupamaros left 
the building. 

‘The weapons captured included three hundred long-range 
guns, two machine-guns, thirty MAS guns and 70,000 bullets, 
grenades, tear bombs and smoke bombs, several wireless trans- 
mitters, diving apparatus, 150 Colts, forty -45 revolvers, several 
sub-machine-guns and six R.15 machine-guns as used by the 
Americans in Vietnam. They also discovered seventy-five gren- 
ades, also of the type used by the Americans in Vietnam, cap- 
able of blowing up whole buildings at a range of twenty yards. 

‘This arsenal which had been used to oppress the people has 
come into our hands to set them free once and for all.’ 


CHAPTER 10 


The Tupamaros in Latin 
America 


On 26 July 1970 Fidel Castro made a historic speech on the 
anniversary of the attack on the Moncada Barracks. He greeted 
delegates from a number of socialist countries and said, ‘A 
delegation from the Uruguayan revolutionary movement has 
not arrived yet but it is on the way. These are the Tupamaros.’ 
This suggests what an important place the Tupamaros are 
thought to hold among the guerrilla movements of Latin 
America. Because they support the Cuban revolution they are 
liable to come into contact with other movements with similar 
views. Previously Castro had greeted the “delegation of Brazil- 
ian militants representing the revolutionary movement in their 
country’. Later he welcomed Salvira Deigue, the mother of ‘Inti’ 
and ‘Coco’ Peredo, and the then head of the Bolivian liberation 
army, Oswaldo Peredo. 


TUPAMAROS AND TACUARA 


The first Tupamaros naturally sought contact with revolution- 
ary movements in neighbouring countries. Apparently guerrillas 
have great difficulty in becoming established in Paraguay? 
The 14th of May movements and the FULNA guerrillas were 
quickly defeated in November 1959 and early 1962 respec- 
tively. 

In Argentina in 1959 the Uturunco movement? in the north- 
west of Tucuman also failed. In February—March 1964 another 


1. On the failure of this movement and those in Argentina, Brazil etc., 
see R. Debray, Strategy for Revolution (Penguin Books, 1973). 
2. ‘Tiger men” in Quechua. 
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movement was disbanded in the Salta and Jujuy region even 
before it was able to go into action. Only the Tacuara move- 
ment — a nationalist movement divided into two parts, one 
Peronist left and the other extreme right — managed to con- 
tinue. The left defeated the right through the work of 
Joseph Baxter, an Argentinian born in Yugoslavia, who joined 
the movement in 1962 and put down the right-wing tendencies 
championed by Escurra Urriburu. Baxter travelled to Spain 
(where he met Peron), Algeria and North Vietnam, and then 
came to live in Montevideo at the house of Violeta Setelich, 
a friend of Ratil Sendic. Together with three other Argentinians, 
Daniel Rodriguez, Jorge Cataldo and Nell Tacci, he joined the 
Tupamaros for several bank raids. 

In July 1967 José Luis Nell Tacci was discovered in the flat 
of Leonel Martinez Platero, a Tupamaro leader who had been 
arrested in October 1968. The Argentinian authorities asked 
for the extradition of Tacci to stand trial for raiding a bank in 
Buenos Aires. In order to show that his client ought to be 
treated as a political prisoner, his lawyer published a number 
of documents proving that he belonged to the Peronist revolu- 
tionary movement. 

These links do not prove that the Tupamaros are in com- 
plete agreement with the Tacuara movement, but they do show 
that there was an attempt to bring the two movements to- 
gether. 


CHE AT MONTEVIDEO AND CONTINENTAL 
STRATEGY 


~ The theory that Che Guevara spent some time in Montevideo 


rests upon the evidence of passports found by the army near 
Camiri and shown to the press by the Bolivian government in 
1967. They had been issued by the Uruguayan passport office 
on 2 December and 22 December 1965 in the names of Ramon 
Benitez Fernandez and Adolfo Mena Gonzalez, but they both 
bore the same photograph, of a balding man with greying 
temples aged about forty, wearing tortoiseshell spectacles. 
The Bolivian authorities were certain that Adolfo Mena 
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Gonzalez, a Uruguayan employed by the OAS to study the 
conditions of the Bolivian peasants, was Che himself. Photo- 
graphs were published demonstrating the similarities between 
the two faces. The death of the guerrilla leader a month later 
confirmed these hypotheses. 

It appears from the police examination of the passports 
that the photographs had been retouched by methods similar 
to those used by the Tupamaros. Moreover Hugo Gambini, 
Che’s biographer, states that he came to Uruguay by aeroplane 
from Brazil and ‘was in disguise as Adolfo Mena’. 

The Tupamaros were able to offer him the security necessaty 
to his mission. Furthermore, as the future leader of the Boli- 
vian guerrillas, he was able to meet exiles from many Latin 
American countries in Uruguay, which at that time was still 
a safe haven for them. His direct contact with the Tupamaro 
leaders enabled him to draw up the continental strategy which 
he considered the only way of achieving revolution. A phrase 
in the ‘Thirty Questions’ sounds like an echo of this: ‘Our 
strategy is at one with a total continental strategy of creating 
“many Vietnams”, and the interventionists will have plenty of 
work to do in all directions.’ 

The accusations of the Argentinian government after Che's 
death that Uruguay had become a stronghold of Latin American 
guerrilladom has some foundation. The solidity of the Uru- 
guayan organization, its urban nature and geographical situa- 
tion (close to Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay and even Chile), may 
have contributed to the attraction of Montevideo. 


On 22 May 1970 the Argentinian security services published 


a message denouncing a meeting of several guerrilla move- 
ments in a neighbouring country. A week later General Aram- 
buru was kidnapped. The Argentinian Minister of the Interior, 
General Francisco Imaz, claimed that this was the result of a 
decision taken at the meeting, said to have been held in 
Uruguay in the Canelones department near Montevideo. The 
Uruguayan authorities denied it, but after an attack in the 
Garin district in the Tupamaro style on 30 July the Buenos 
Aires evening paper La Razén (1 August) repeated the charges: 


3. El Che Guevara (Montevideo, 1968). 
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‘The Canelones pact has had results not only in our country but 
throughout the continent. The secret organizations, of many 
different political colours, fighting in the cities and in the 
mountains, to attain power, are trying to achieve the objec- 
tives upon which they have agreed. One of the most solid 
movements, the Tupamaros, has organized a round-table con- 
clave on subversion, including FARO; another Uruguayan 
guerrilla group; the MIR® from Chile, whose base is at Con- 
cepcién; the Bolivian National Liberation Front under the 
leadership of “Chato” Peredo, the brother of Inti, one of Che 
Guevara's lieutenants; the Brazilian ALN (Alianca de Liber- 
tagao Nacional) under the command of Carlos Lamarca, 
Marighela’s successor; the National Liberation Front under the 
command of Douglas Bravo in the Venezuelan mountains; the 
Colombian MRN, of which Camilo Torres was a member: and. 
representatives of various Argentinian groups (Montoneros, 
FAR, Peronist Armed Forces).’ 

This information, which La Raz6én claimed to have obtained 
from military sources, cannot be taken literally. The first state- 
ment by the Argentine government may be true, but the linking 
of the murder of Aramburu with contacts between Montoneros 
and Tupamaros is merely a confession of ignorance by the 
police. It is difficult to sort out all the different armed move- 
ments in the Argentine because some are Peronist, others 
belong to the extreme right, and yet others are used to settle 
scores between factions of the army, as seems to have been 
the case in the murder of Aramburu. In extreme left-wing 
circles in Montevideo an agreement between the Tupamaros 


4.The Fuerzas Armadas Revolucionarias Orientales, another urban 
guerrilla group in Uruguay, gained notoriety in 1970, particularly through 
their theft of documents from the Swiss embassy, in which, it appeared, 
certain officials were in contact with the CIA and quickly had to resign. 
On 5 and 7 August 1970 some FARO members were arrested, Mario 
Cesar Rossi and Washington Baptista Mirales among others. Apparently 
the group has good relations with the Tupamaros. Other groups, for 
example ‘Resistencia 33’, have tried to establish themselves but have 
been unable to survive. 

5.On the Chilean MIR, see the article by Marcel Niedergang in Le © 
Monde, 25-26 October 1970, ‘Le vote, le pouvoir et le fusil’. 
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and the Montoneros is regarded as impossible because the 
latter, with their integrist Catholic origins, are regarded with 
suspicion, to say the least.° 

On the other hand actions taken by other Argentine move- 
ments seem to follow a strategy similar to the Tupamaros’, 
which could mean that the Tupamaros have connections with 
left-wing Peronist movements. To quote the ‘Thirty Questions’ 
again: ‘[Our movement must] make contact with other Latin 
American movements with a view to continental action.’ For 
example a group of fifteen guerrillas, including two women, 
invaded the town of Garin (twenty-five miles from Buenos 
Aires) on 30 July 1970. They took control of the police station, 
the telephone exchange and the bank. A policeman who tried 
to stop them was killed and the invaders ran away, having 
painted the sign FAR on the inside walls of the bank. The 
operation was very similar to the Pando one. 

On 10 August a commando of the FAL took over a van 
containing a hundred chickens and drove it to a centre where 
funds were being collected for the Cordoba car workers who 
were on strike. The operation was signed ‘Maximo Mena’ 
commando, after one of the nineteen workers killed in Cordoba 
during the “Argentine May’, and resembled the Tupamaros’ 
‘hunger commando’ of December 1963. 

One of the best known groups is the FAP (Peronist Armed 
Forces). They succeeded in raiding barracks, bombing Ameri- 
can firms, and on 28 November 1970 took action against the 
homes of members of the American mission. 


We have only rumours to go on concerning the relations 
between the Tupamaros and the remaining Latin American 
movements. The rumours that have lasted the longest are 
likely to be the most reliable. 

On 22 July 1968 the Uruguayan government expelled Itapu 
Mena and Alberto da Costa Pereira, Brazilians, for subversive 


6. The paper El Oriental, which quotes sources close to the Tupamaros, 
stated on 24 June 1970 that the meeting took place in May and not in 
April, in Montevideo and not Canelones, and that ‘Chato’ Peredo was 
present but not the Montoneros. 
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activities. On 30 November 1968 a Bolivian army gun was 
discovered among Tupamaro weapons captured. In June 1970 
a Tupamaro was arrested in Chile carrying pounds sterling 
taken from the firm of Mailhos. It was assumed that he was 
about to get in touch with militants of the Chilean MIR. 
On 18 August a group of Uruguayans and Argentinians were 
arrested for trying to smuggle arms into Paraguay. 

Rumours have been especially frequent about the links be- 
tween the Tupamaros and the Bolivian guerrilla group led by 
‘Chato’ Peredo. Chato Peredo’s presence in Montevideo in 
May 1970 was reported, and the arms taken from the naval 
barrack were said to have gone to equip his movement. He 
was arrested on 12 October 1970, at Uyuni, and expelled to 
Chile three weeks later by the government of General Torres. 

After the kidnapping of the Brazilian Consul, Aloysio Dias 
Gomide (see p. 100), there was much talk of freeing the diplo- 
mat in exchange for Brazilian political prisoners. 

No definite facts can be drawn from these isolated incidents. 
They merely indicate that the Tupamaros probably share the 
views of Che Guevara, that possible intervention by American 
imperialism and its allies makes a guerrilla movement unlikely 
to succeed in one Latin American country alone. A continental 
movement must be developed so that local groups will not be 
so easily crushed. The broadness of this front against dictator- 
ship in Latin America will become apparent during the course 
of the struggle. 
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CHAPTER 11 


The United States 
in Uruguay 


In the past, Uruguay occupied a privileged position in Latin 
America. Local oligarchies were the traditional owners. of the 
land. The vigorous nationalist policies of Batlle y Ordéfiez 
coincided with the decline of the influence of British imperial- 
ism. The surplus on exports of meat and wool was reinvested 
in national industrial equipment. For these reasons, American 
imperialism and its allies did not control the Uruguayan 
economy until quite recently. But this privileged situation 
deteriorated. Two key sectors of the Uruguayan economy 
were gradually invaded by American capital: banking and 
the refrigeration industry. 

This intervention always followed the same plan: foreign 
monopolies became linked to private national institutions, 
the directors of which held high office in the government. This 
favoured the bringing-in of capital, whose owners imposed 
economic and social policies upon Uruguay consistent with 
their interests. Such intervention mechanisms were of course 
intentional. Clarence Dauphinot, president of Deltec Inter- 
national, wrote in Fortune, a paper addressed to American 
financial interests, that ‘we have always taken care that in- 
vestors, in any region of the world, only get their results by 
offering participation to national organs. We have associates 
in Mexico and Brazil and our business has done better than 
if we had acted alone. Our experiences in these countries 
lead us actively to seek partners in all regions and sectors 
where we plan to operate. If we obtain adequate local co-oper- 
ation, wherever we intervene, this will be the key to our future 
success.’ 


Reneker, explained in the February 1969 Fortune, the com- 
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This policy appears to have been elaborated during a meet- 
ing at Punta del Este in 1964 between Nelson Rockefeller, repre- 
senting Chase Manhattan, and Peirano Facio and Lamuraglia 
(father in law of Jorge Batlle), representing a private Argentine 
bank. Whatever actually occurred, the results were in accord 
with the plan outlined above. Today Chase Manhattan con- 
trols the Banco Comercial and the Banco Popular. The Banco 
Mercantil, owned by Peirano, operates with a large proportion 
of its capital from the Mercantil River Trust, Jason Investment 
and French and Belgian companies. A whole series of 
manoeuvres, helped by the presence of Peirano Facio in the 
Ministry, permitted concentrations of capital which resulted 
in Chase Manhattan and its associates controlling practically 
half the banking capital in Uruguay. This confirms the state- 
ment made by the Economist (10 December 1969): ‘Banks 
which have appeared on the scene fairly recently have found it 
more advantageous to acquire a share, sometimes a majority 
share, in already existing national banks. This has been the 
policy of, for example, Chase Manhattan.’ 

The control of the refrigeration industry appears to form 
part of a plan covering the whole of the River Plate region. 
This plan was denounced to their government in December 
1969 by the Argentinian Commission of Meat Producers. Their 
accusation was as follows: ‘According to documents in our 
possession, this country is under foreign economic attack by 
international societies wishing progressively to control re- 
sources deriving from stockbreeding and the national refriger- 
ation industry.’ The producers denounced a plan made in 
Washington in 1966 by a commission including representatives 
from the US Ministry of Agriculture which studied the stock- 
breeding possibilities of the River Plate region. Meat exports 
from this region represent 25 per cent of world exports of 
meat and the plan was to increase production so that it would 
reach its past level of 41 per cent. This plan, known as ‘South 
Cone’ (Cono Sur), was hardly philanthropic. It was concerned 
in particular with investment by the Swift company — one of 
the largest meat companies in the world. As its director, Robert 
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pany wanted to invest 285 million dollars to modernize or 
build refrigeration plant and at the same time provoke the 
closure of two hundred and fifty plants which were not viable. 

After the publication of this plan, the Uruguayan govern- 
ment seems to have followed its directives. It closed the Anglo 
refrigeration plant and considerably reduced the activity of the 
National Refrigeration Company. These operations were made 
easier by ghe structure of the banking system, which was in 
control of most of the refrigeration industry. Thus the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, via the Banco Mercantil and the Sociedad 
de Bancos, gained a hold on the EFCSA refrigeration plant. 
The Carrasco refrigeration plant had links with the ADELA 
credit company, which in turn was dependent on large Ger- 
man banks, the Deutsche Bank and the Dresdner Bank.’ 
These latter were themselves linked to Chase Manhattan and 
International Packers. 

The agents of these international companies hold or did hold 
high offices within the government: Charlone was a former 
Economics Minister, Serrate was Minister of Communications, 
Transport and Tourism, Manini Rios was formerly head of the 
planning department etc. Estudios was right to describe the 
situation as a ‘spider’s web trapping the key sectors of Uru- 
guay’s economy’. A restructuring of the refrigeration industry 
is indeed necessary, but it ought to be carried out for the good 
of the country and in a way which would enable the redundant 
workers to be redeployed. 

This domination by foreign capital explains why the govern- 
ment is so docile towards the International Monetary Fund, 
which is itself dominated by the dollar. For this body the 
Uruguayan crisis is merely a short-term functional crisis, 
caused by greater demand than supply, leading to inflation. 
Loans to Uruguay by the IMF are given on condition that 
government expenditure is reduced, the peso is adjusted to its 
real value (hence devaluation), and credit and wages are re- 


1.The condemnation of imperialism is not directed only against 
American capitalism. German interests, for example, which are important 
in Uruguay as in the whole of Latin America, have been denounced 
several times. 
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stricted. The IMF’s position blocks the trade-union fight 
against a drop in real wages, because this tends to increase the 
cost of production. ; 

On the other hand, research workers at the university Insti- 
tute of Economics see the crisis as ‘a process caused by the 
changed relationship of the country to international capital 
... Inflation is used as a means to redistribute wealth and to 
increase the wealth of certain capitalist groups through the 
drop in real wages.’ 

We could give many examples of the above process. We men- 
tion one which is significant because it illustrates the mechan- 
ism of American capitalist ‘aid’ not in the private but the 
public sector and its consequences for the economic and social . 
life of the country. The last link in the chain is the UTE trade 
union, the repression of which we have already described 
(p. 56). 

In 1951 the first contract was signed between the UTE and 
the World Bank.’ It was then extended by further contracts, 
one of which was connected with the Development Loan Fund, 
a creation of the American State Department set up through 
the Treaty of Mutual Assistance governing, in particular, mili- 
tary agreements. These contracts, the last of which was author- 
ized by a law passed on 29 October 1959, represented a debt 
of 72,800,000 dollars repayable over twenty years. Certain 
conditions accompanied the loan: 


1. The equipment financed by this loan to be bought from the 
‘free world’, meaning, in effect, the USA. 

2. This equipment to be transported in ships belonging to the 
‘free world’, 50 per cent of which to be US ships. 

3. The World Bank to have the right of strict and permanent 
control over all UTE equipment and of its operator, that is to 
say the state of Uruguay. A World Bank delegation established 
at the administrative centre of the UTE (Palacio de la Luz). 

4. Uruguay to remain a member of the IMF or the loan to 
be cancelled. 

5. Disputes betwen the parties to be judged in US courts. 


2. See Marcha, 14 November 1969, article by Niko Schwarz. 
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But the chief consequence of this state of ‘dependence’ is 
that the World Bank is continually pressing for a rise in prices 
so that it can recoup its interest (1,750,000 dollars per annum) 
and its loan (33 million dollars). The World Bank has even 
‘approved’ increased prices before the government. 

This policy led the World Bank to prevent the building of 
the Palmar dam, which would have held up repayments. In 
addition it ordered ‘two or three thousand employees to be 
laid off in the process of automation’. This was announced 
by the president of the UTE, Pereyra Reverbel, to the then 
minister of Industry and Commerce, Zelmar Michelini, at a 
director’s committee meeting on 6 September 1967. This 
opposition to a dam vital to Uruguay, which suffers periodic 


power cuts, also arose from the links between the World | 


Bank and oil trusts supplying power in competition with 
hydraulic power. 


The intervention became more brutal as Uruguay became 


more submissive to Washington. On 3 March 1969 a commis- 
sion sat in Montevideo to investigate the UTE situation. On 19 


May the World Bank official in charge of the area, A. R. Carah, + 
arrived. The findings of the commission were supposed to be | 
kept secret but they became public in July of the same year 

and had practical results - 205 workers were dismissed, among | 
them all the union officials and nearly half the delegates from 4 
the Montevideo branches. This led to the events we have ; 


already described — the imprisonment of 5,000 workers (p. 56). : 
This example illustrates some of the mechanisms of American 


aid to underdeveloped countries in Latin America. Clearly it } 
requires a massive propaganda machine for the USA to hide # 
the reality of the situation. When this ‘civilizing’ action is not 


sufficient, a police and military machine is used to put down 
opposition. 


THE CULTURAL PRESENCE 


The first tactic of the USA to control resistance is the creation} 
of a counter-union to oppose militant workers and disrupt} 
their proper unions. In Uruguay this operates through the CUT4 
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(Confederaci6n Uruguaya de Trabajadores), which has links 
with the IUES (Instituto Uruguayo de Estudios Sindicales) 
under the control of the American Charles R. Wheeler and the 
IADSL (American Institute for Free Labor Development). 
These two latter organizations were set up jointly by the 
American AFL-CIO union (under George Meany) and the CIA. 
The real head of this sector in Uruguay is the Labour Secretary 
(Agregado Laboral) at the American embassy, Mr Rubenstein.’ 
On Friday, 3 July 1970, El Popular published the following docu- 
ment: ‘Received from the American Institute for Free Labor 
Development (IADSL) the sum of 1,500,000 pesos [about 
£2,250] to defray the costs of organization, transport, com- 
mittee meetings for the month of April 1970 ~ signed Hector 
Mastrangelo, president; Federico Palazzi, treasurer; Ariel del 
Gaudio, general secretary.’ The ‘unionists’ waited a week to 
reply to the implied charge. 

The CUT does not appear to gain much support and most 
of its functions are educational. The American embassy also 
infiltrates the post office. Mario Nelson Santos disclosed in 
Marcha (31 July 1970) that a group of employees received ‘one 
dollar for each interesting letter’ opened and read. ‘This 
system keeps tabs on persons regularly receiving mail from 
socialist countries, Cuba in particular.’ Because of mistakes at 
the post office, people received envelopes which did not con- 
tain the right letters and the deception was discovered. 

Ideological action, as in many Third World countries, is 
under the control of the USIS (United States Information Ser- 
vice). Its role is primarily to supply information (documents, 
photographs, films) to the media. This abundant material is 
distributed free by the American embassy, and the USIS acts 
as its agent. It publishes its own bulletins on world affairs 
and Uruguay in particular; those who make use of them under- 
take not to reveal their source. With an infiltration strategy 
similar to their economic one, they use Uruguayan agents with 
jobs in journalism. The press officer of USIS, Sr Casala, writes 
in El Pais, the influential conservative journal. Another USIS 
officer, Lopez Reboledo, writes in El Diario. In television their 


3. See Marcha, 24 July 1970, p. 9. 
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influence is even stronger. Telenoche 4, one of the most popu- 
lar current-affairs programmes, is directed by the assistant 
director of the USIS radio department, Imazul Fernandez, 
together with Omar Giacosa. The director of information on 
channel 12, Leonel Tuana, was specially sent to film the 
marines in Vietnam by the American government. (The film 
was distributed throughout the world by the USIS.) As in many 
Third World countries which make much use of free films 
given by embassies, the four television channels in Uruguay are 
‘saturated by material supplied by the American embassy. The 
result is a systematic colouring of information. There was the 
case of a film showing Castro being acclaimed by the people 
and walking among them, in which the commentator spoke of 
the hatred felt for him by the people. Media men who work 
for US propaganda are rewarded by scholarships and journeys 
to the United States and elsewhere. 


THE MILITARY PRESENCE 


The FBI works in close connection with the local police in 
Uruguay and sends information to the USA via the BIR 
(Bureau of Intelligence and Research). It could be objected 
that the FBI comes under the US Ministry of Justice and there- 
fore cannot operate beyond American frontiers. However it 
has been known to work during various crises, such as the 
Santo Domingo crisis in 1967, in liaison with the CIA, just 
as it has worked as a rival to this body on other occasions. 


One form of collaboration with the local police takes the ; 


form of scholarships to policemen and soldiers to go to the 
United States. Thus on 29 August 1967 President Gestido 


announced a resolution accepting scholarships for a ‘course ; 


in special investigations’ to take place in Washington. Officials 
chosen for this course were Inspector Antonio Piriz Castagnet, 


Assistant Inspector Aldo Conserva, Superintendents José P. - 
Macchi and Juan Maria Lucas, and Lt Colonel Carlos Legnani j 
Clapes. These scholarships continued to be taken up in greater 3 


numbers and in close secrecy. 


From 1967 on, the FBI has infiltrated repressive organisms 4 
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with headquarters in the southern hemisphere through AID 
(Agency for International Development). This body depends 
directly on the State Department and administers all the ‘aid’ 
given by the USA in accordance with the 1961 overseas aid 
law. USIS and [UES work in conjunction with it, together with 
the ORPI (Industrial Protection Organization), which could 
well be a cover for the CIA and whose agents occupy one of 
the civil sectors in the American embassy at Montevideo. 
Finally the military bodies AIC (Army Intelligence Centre), 
ONI (Office of Naval Intelligence) and AFI (Air Force Intelli- 
gence) are represented by a military attaché each to the appro- 
priate Uruguayan service. These people usually behave dis- 
creetly. However in November 1969 fifteen trade unionists im- 
prisoned in the San Ramon barracks protested about a visit 
from American military officials. Reprisals were taken and 
Hugo Cores, vice-president of the CNT, whom we have already 
mentioned in connection with torturing in police stations, had 
to be sent to the military hospital. 

USA military assistance is sent to Uruguay through AID. 
In 1968 Uruguay had received, since the establishment of AID, 
1,346,000 dollars. For 1970 it is estimated that the aid 
amounted to 230,000 dollars, and that in 1971, in spite of 
reductions in American aid, it will be 200,000 dollars.‘ This 
figure is proportionately high in comparison with those for 
Brazil (456,000 dollars), the Dominican Republic (423,000 
dollars), Venezuela (210,000 dollars) etc. The sign of this 
policy most visible to Uruguayans is the increasingly numerous 
presence of the police vans known as ‘chanchitas’ (little sows) 
used in street demonstrations, together with tear bombs, some 


. of which bear a label in English: ‘Dangerous: do not use in 


crowds’. There are also ‘special weapons’ of the type used in 
Vietnam. 

This American presence is visible to the people of Monte- 
video by the very nature of the American embassy building, 
which stands in a vast open space looking like a fortress. It 
cost three million dollars and was finished by American 


4. AID Dossier on Programmes and Projects Presented to. Congress 
for the Financial Year 1971, 
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workers. It is a two-storey building with two more underground 
storeys and only one entrance at street level, which can be 
closed by a sliding steel door. The first-storey windows are 
made of bullet-proof glass capable of withstanding machine 
guns. The roof is designed to land heavy helicopters. Television 
cameras reveal the approach of all visitors up to 100 yards 
(an innovation introduced, it is generally thought, by Dan 
Mitrione). It is guarded by an undisclosed number of Marines. 

This fortress is a symbol of American power in Uruguay, 
but also, in spite of their enormous propaganda machine, of 
their weakness and isolation. 


.CHAPTER 12 


Kidnappings and the 


Execution of Dan Mitrione 


On 28 July 1970 Judge Pereyra Manelli was kidnapped. Public 
opinion was not unduly disturbed by this event because other 
people who had been kidnapped (Pereyra Reverbel in August 
1968 and Pellegrini in September 1969) had been released 
unhurt. After the kidnapping the Tupamaros issued a com- 
muniqué describing how the judge, who had presided at the 
trial and pronounced sentence on-a hundred or more members 
of their organization, was being asked to answer for ‘injustices’ 
he had committed in the course of his duties: : 


1. Three of the four Tupamaros condemned for the murder of 
Police Officer Pallas Cardozo at Cuchilla Alta were already in 
custody at the time of the murder. 

2. A short time before, a police officer had murdered an in- 
offensive citizen whose papers he was checking. This man was 
released and official justice in the person of Pereyra Manelli 
was accused of ‘non-denunciation’ of murder. 

3. The judge was also accused of being involved in the Monty 
affair. 

4. He was accused of not condemning police officers for torture 
and allowing prisoners, against the Jaw, to remain blindfolded 
for up to seven days. 


The communiqué also announced that a lawyer, Camafio 
Rosa, was also liable to be questioned by them in the same 
manner for complicity with Pereyra Manelli. It accused certain 
judges of being in close association with the CIA! and an- 


1. The Supreme Court had struck off Purpura, whose relations with 
the CIA had been denounced by De Frente. 
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nounced that Manelli would shortly be released. There was a 
rumour abroad in Montevideo that the Tupamaros would 
demand the setting-up of a commission of inquiry before they 
let the judge go. This commission would investigate their accu- 
’ gations of ‘economic crimes’ of public notoriety, in particular 
the Monty affair and the ‘dashes abroad’ just before devalu- 
ation in 1968. These demands were not met, so the judge 
remained in captivity. Public opinion followed the affair with 
interest and in general with approval. 

Then on 31 July there was a wave of spectacular kidnap- 
pings. While several thousand police were combing the city 
and the suburbs, the Tupamaros captured two more men, the 
Brazilian consul, Aloysio Dias Gomide, and Dan Mitrione, the 
AID expert at the prefecture of police, both at 8.45 a.m. At 
the same time Nathan Rosenfeld, cultural counsellor at the 
US embassy, and Gordon Jones, the second secretary, were 
also subjected to kidnapping attempts. The former apparently 


escaped his captors, but the latter, contrary to the official . 


version, was thrown from a moving vehicle with bound wrists 


and wrapped in a blanket. The Tupamaros had probably heard j 
that the Mitrione operation had been successful and did not ] 


want to take on too many hostages. 


Why were these particular victims chosen? Was it because 


they were men whose positions or nationalities made them 


an expensive bargain? Or were they chosen for ideological 3 


reasons? 


The Brazilian consul, Gomide, was a career diplomat who 
had lived in Uruguay for some years and whose activities were’ 


apparently strictly limited to the performance of his duties., 
The rumours that he belonged to the notorious Death Squad-! 


ron, spread especially by tracts signed “‘Tupamaros’, appear to 


be without foundation and the fact that he had the same! 
doctor as Dan Mitrione could have been an accident. However} 
there are a number of factors which could explain the choice: 
of this diplomat. F 

The Brazilian government had in the past agreed to set 
political prisoners free in exchange for kidnapped diplomats; 
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The Uruguayan government might be persuaded to follow its 
example, by the pressure of its powerful neighbour. But in 
this case why were exorbitant conditions proposed — the liber- 
ation of one hundred and fifty men and women belonging 
mostly to the élite or shock troops of the Tupamaros and there- 
fore likely to rejoin their ranks, which would be a considerable 
political and military setback to the government? 

There could have been several reasons. In the case of 
Gomide, if the Uruguayan government refused to accept the 
Tupamaro conditions and if the Tupamaros killed or threatened 
to kill the consul, the Brazilian government could: (1) Break 
off diplomatic and economic relations (a particularly valuable 
agreement had recently been signed). However, although the 
Brazilian press discussed this course several times, the govern- 
ment itself was more cautious. (2) Engage in an armed demon- 
stration or even the invasion of Uruguay. 

The Tupamaros were aware that an intervention by one of 
Uruguay's powerful neighbours would be extremely unpopular 
and would persuade a large number of the population to join 
their ranks. Some people have suggested that the movement 
actually tried to provoke such an intervention. 

When it became clear that the Uruguayan government would 
not agree to the Tupamaros’ demands, it was suddenly heard, 
on Tuesday, 11 August, that airborne Brazilian troups were 
collecting on the Uruguayan frontier in the Livramento region. 
Tension mounted in Montevideo, but gradually it became 
apparent that the intervention was not against Pacheco but 
at his request. On 14 August the press reported the existence 
of a secret agreement between Pacheco and the Brazilian 
president, Garrastazu Medici, according to which ‘the Brazilian 
army would come to the aid of the Uruguayan armed forces 
and police to attack subversive groups on Uruguayan terri- 
tory’. According to Brazilian diplomatic sources, ‘Brazil would 
be prepared to support the Uruguayan repressive forces with 
its troops camped on the frontier if the action of the —* be- 
came more than the Uruguayan forces of order could control.’ 
Since the Tupamaros at that point had neither started a general 


2. A forbidden word in Uruguay! 
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insurrection nor killed the Brazilian consul, Brazilian inten- 
tions in this direction remained mysterious. Clearly the Tupa- 
maros wished to demonstrate the solidarity between insur- 
rectionary movements on the whole continent, in the face of 
growing signs of solidarity between the dictatorships. 

In the communiqué announcing the kidnapping of the con- 
sul, the Tupamaros refer to him as ‘representing one of the 
most bloody dictatorships on the continent’. The possibility 
was mentioned several times of exchanging the Brazilian 
diplomat for political prisoners in Brazil. At all events the 
choice of a Brazilian diplomat was clearly designed to show to 
the people the nature of ‘the dictatorship front’ against which 
the ‘guerrilla front’ was fighting. 

However, the case of Gomide cannot be considered apart 
from that of the American police adviser Dan Mitrione. 

To a European the choice of the latter seems obvious. Does 
not US capitalism shamelessly exploit the natural resources 
of Latin American countries and intervene directly or indirectly 
when one of these countries tries to keep its wealth at home, 


as in Guatemala or Bolivia or Santo Domingo and soon perhaps * 


in Chile? 


As we have seen, the main source of wealth in Uruguay is ] 
stockbreeding, which is in the hands of the ‘five hundred 
families’. There is nothing here comparable to United Fruit in ; 
Colombia, the oil wells in Venezuela or Peru, or the copper 3 
mines in Chile. The sixty-five ‘diplomats’ in the American | 


embassy at Montevideo had so far been fairly discreet. How- 


ever, Mitrione was an example, both in his character and in ; 


his job, of the most blatant interference by the United States 


into the workings of a sovereign state. In spite of campaigns } 
by opposition papers like Marcha, El Popular and El Oriental, § 
on 31 July Uruguay learnt with some astonishment that an: 
American security expert, or ‘technical cooperation expert’ asj 
he was officially known, belonging to AID, had a job as advisers 


in the prefecture of police. It was learnt that since his appoint- 
ment in 1968 he had arranged for the purchase of the mode 


equipment with which the police had recently been issued. O : 
7 August a Tupamaro communiqué stated, ‘This man is arg 
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American spy placed by the government within the security 
services of the Uruguayan state. He himself has admitted that 
he was a technical adviser to the metropolitan police.’ Photo- 
copies of several identity papers found on Mitrione were 
attached to this communiqué. Among them was an Indiana 
FBI card. ‘ 
Several days later it was learnt that Mitrione had been a 
police adviser in Belo Horizonte and Rio de Janeiro before 
coming to Montevideo.’ The Rio de Janeiro police force was 
famous for its brutality in putting down opposition and for its 
systematic use of torture. This information began to spoil the 
image of this police officer as a ‘specialist in youth problems’ 
which had been put over by La Mafiana, El Diario and El Pais. 
On 14 August Ya! printed a cable from Reuter’s, published on 
the same day in the Jornal do Brasil, concerning an interview 
held by three special correspondents in Montevideo, Alberto 
Kolecza, Maurecy Santos and Arturo Aymoré. The person 
interviewed was Superintendent Otero, who had long been a 
specialist in hunting Tupas and had been sacked six months 
before for publishing statements in an Argentinian paper 
which were too outspoken for the government. According to 
the Reuter cable, Otero stated that ‘his experience in fighting 
the Tupamaros had taught him that they would spare no pains 
to eliminate Mitrione, since he had turned to violent methods 
of repression and torture with the support of the government’. 
He added that he had disagreed with Mitrione. ‘The violent 
methods which were beginning to be employed caused an 
escalation in Tupamaro activity. Before then their attitude 
showed that they would use violence only as a last resort.’ 

Otero added that the police’s inability to check the Tupa- 
maros came from the lack of qualified personnel. The aim of 
the rebels was to create a chaotic situation which would 
isolate Uruguay from other Latin American countries. The 


3. Marcha reproduced on the first page of its 21 August 1970 issue 
a photocopy of page 364 of a book by Julius Mader, Who’s Who in the 
CIA (Berlin, 1968). This read: ‘Mitrione, Dan A. b. 4/8/1920; 1942-45 
in US Navy; 1945-60 Police Captain; from 1960 in AID; OpA; Belo 
Horizonte, Rio de Janeiro, Security officer,’ 
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organization comprised three thousand militants and a further 
four thousand sympathizers. And as proof of the existence of 
sympathizers he gave the attack on the Naval Training Centre, 
during which 350 guns and dozens of heavy weapons were 
captured and ‘the guard allowed the Tupamaros to get away’. 
Otero ended the interview by saying that the greatest danger 
was that the Tupamaros would infiltrate the armed forces. 
However Ya! pointed out certain errors of detail in the article, 
concerning in particular names and functions of police. The 
next day wild rumours spread about the fate of the three 
journalists. First it was said that they had been arrested, then 
that they had taken refuge in the Brazilian embassy. At last 
on 16 August an official version was published by the prefecture 
of police. 

The fact that the interview had taken place was confirmed, 
but the journalists stated that mistakes in translation had mis- 
represented their intentions. Indeed the article had been written 
in Spanish, translated into English by Reuter, translated into 
Portuguese by the Jornal do Brasil, and retranslated into Span- 
ish for Ya! This retraction was received sceptically because the 


main body of the article was perfectly coherent. This was why ; 


a week later the police published another communiqué stating 
that in fact only one of the journalists had taken part in the 


interview and that ‘his intentions had been misrepresented’. 4 
One might conclude from this that Superintendent Otero had ; 
not meant to grant an interview, since he had already been cen- ; 
sored for doing so, but that he probably gossiped with the | 
journalist. The errors could then be explained because the: 
journalist did not take notes or have time to verify certain de- 4 


dails in the rush to publish such hot news. 
Nevertheless the interview seems to make clear that, accord- 
ing to Superintendent Otero, Mitrione advised the use of: 


systematic torture as a means of fighting the Tupamaros (a4 
statement which, as we have seen, is in agreement with other4 


sources). 


The decision to kill Mitrione had been taken some monthsj 
earlier. Before discussing the consequences of this action, let 
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us briefly recount the stages of the crisis — a turning point in 


the history of the movement — from the day following the 
kidnapping: 


1 August 1970: Rumours, spread by certain newspapers, that 
Mitrione’s exchange would be for six Tupamaro leaders: 
Manera Lluveras, Marenales Saenz, Rivero Cedres, Amodio 
Perez, Rodriguez Recalde, Violeta Setelich. A number of 
deputies were in favour of the barter, through the passing of 
a law of amnesty for certain Tupamaros. 


2 August: Theft of medicines from the Circulo chemist (co- 
agulants, tranquillizers, vitamins etc.) probably for Dan 
Mitrione, who had been severely wounded in the throat. 
Appeal by the American State Department to the Tupamaros 
to set Mitrione free. The message stated that Mitrione was 
allergic to penicillin. 


3 August: In their fourth communiqué the Tupamaros de- 
manded the liberation of all political prisoners (estimated at 


150, including about thirty women) and permission for them 
to go to Mexico, Peru or Algeria. 


4 August: Arrest of five people (four men and a woman) in 
the Piedras Blancas zone, ten miles from Montevideo. The 
recovery of some of the naval weapons was announced (at 
most twenty-five). 


American and Brazilian pressure for the liberation of the 
diplomats. 


> August: Liberation of Judge Pereira Manelli, who delivered 
the fifth Tupamaro communiqué confirming the one sent 
before. 


‘Hard-liners’ and those in favour of the exchanges argued 
at the Council of Ministers. 


and took 25 million pesos. : 


6 August: The arrival of an unnamed number of FBI agents 
was announced. 


3 
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The sixth communiqué from the Tupamaros giving the govern- 
ment until midnight the next day to make the exchanges, 
after which ‘justice will be done’. 

Four‘Tupamaros attacked a bank and took 5 million pesos. 

The government offered a reward of a million pesos for 
information leading to the arrest of a Tupamaro. Increased 
security at embassies. 

The Tupamaros sent photocopies of identity papers found 
on Mitrione to the press (State Department official card, AID 
card, Montevideo police official card, State of Indiana FBI 
card, FBI recreation club card). 
Letter of protest by the evangelical Christian communities 
to Mgr Sepinsky, the Apostolic Nuncio, calling his attention 
to the social injustices which were the cause of the violence. ] 
President Pacheco made a short speech to the nation, saying | 
that his duty was to ‘observe the law’. Hence it was expected 
that the exchange offered by the Tupamaros would be refused. 


7 August: A decisive day. 

At 9 a.m. Dr Claude Fly was kidnapped.* He was an employee ; 
of a private American firm, the International Development 
Service, and had been engaged by the Uruguayan Ministry of 
Agriculture through AID. He had been in office for two months 
as an ‘expert’ and, according to the government press, did not 
speak a word of Spanish. / t3 
After a meeting of ministers, military chiefs, bankers, in- 
dustrialists and politicians, President Pacheco decided to call j 
an extraordinary meeting of the Council of Ministers. There’ 
were rumours that at this meeting the president intended to ; 
resign and would be replaced by the vice-president, Alberto ; 
Abdala, who would launch an appeal for national reconciliation 4 
in an attempt to save the diplomats. 

In the early afternoon police surrounded the enormous Hopital 4 
de Clinicas, administered by the university, and began a4 


4.From early on it was rumoured in Montevideo that Claude Fly} 
was the Tupamaros’ most important capture and that he held high 
office in the CIA. The rumours were confirmed by events that follow: 
(see p. 114). 
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thorough search, apparently acting on an anonymous denun- 
ciation. They laid a trap in a room used for Tupamaro meet- 
ings and some guerrillas were arrested, including Ratil Sendic, 
Jorge Candal Grajales, who was wounded in the course of 
atrest, Ratil Bidegain Greissing, Luis Martinez Platero, Edith 
Moraes de Rodriguez and Nelly de Huidobro. As these were 
well-known militants, and Sendic was thought to be the head 
of the organization, government circles and the press an- 
nounced that the organization had been dismantled. Pacheco 
regarded his intransigence as justified and everyone believed 
that information would be forced from the prisoners leading 
to the recovery of the diplomats. In fact certain Tupamaros, 
disguised as policemen, were out in the city during the night 
and probably made it possible for their comrades to change 
the hiding place of the prisoners. Sendic declared, ‘I consider 
myself a prisoner of war and as such I will give nothing but 
my name.’ Later he denied being the head of the organization. 


8 August: The eighth communiqué from the Tupamaros, stat- 
ing that the life of their prisoners depended on the safety of 
Sendic and his comrades and that there would be reprisals if 
they were tortured. This warning was apparently heeded be- 
cause after the killing of Moran Charquero the police knew 
that they were not invulnerable. Communiqué 9 announced 
that Mitrione would be executed at noon the next day if the 


government persisted in its refusal. The arrested Tupamaros 
refused to talk. 


9 August: The newspaper El Debate revealed that the police 
possessed a file on 428 wanted Tupamaros. 

The city was in a state of siege. 12,000 policemen and 
soldiers combed it street by street. Road blocks were set up 
at all exit points and cars and their occupants were searched. 


10 August: At 4 a.m. the body of Mitrione was discovered. 
He had been shot by four bullets of different calibres. The 
Congress voted unanimously (among those present) for a day 
of national mourning (there were 81 present out of 130 
deputies and senators). 
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The search continued throughout the city. Six Tupamaros 
were arrested. Police asked for permission to force them to 
take pentothal {a ‘truth drug’). They were refused permission 
by the courts.’ i a. 
Congress voted the suspension of individual liberties for 
twenty days. On this occasion one senator spoke of ‘the end 
of a life style’. 

A Brazilian parachute regiment guarded the Uruguayan 
frontier. bat Sra 
Most of the media ran a campaign condemning : the crime’, 
but the archbishop’s house and the university did not fly a 3 
flag at half mast. 


11 August: The Tupamaro Andres Cultelli (a former leader of 
the Socialist Party and father of one of the young Tupamaros : 
killed at Pando by the police), Pastor Emilio Castro and Father } 
Justo Asiain Marquez arrested. 


12 August: In their search for Tupamaros the police entered 
the Tierra Santa church and interrupted mass. 

The police gave permission for a CNT demonstration. The j 
demonstrators drove around the town on lorries. 


13 August: Sendic transferred to the Punta Carreta Prison, 
where he had an interview with four of the principal im-; 
prisoned leaders. f 


14 August: Pastor Castro and Father Asiain brought to court. 


15 August: A cable from Reuter’s repeated Superintendent 
Otero’s declarations that Dan Mitrione introduced the use of 
systematic torture into the prefecture of police. 


18 August: Strongly worded communiqué from the university2 
‘It is impossible not to condemn a regime which practises 
persistent social violence resulting in redundancies and wagé 
stagnation causing hunger and malnutrition ...’ : 


5. Communiqué 12 from the Tupamaros revealed that drugs had bee 
injected into Radl Bidegain, Alberto Candan and Juan Diego Ficardq 
Marcha published details on 25 September 1970 signed by the prisonen 
lawyers. . 
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21 August: The Tupamaros, who had announced 2 few days 
before that they intended to take over wireless stations, cap- 
tured ‘Radio Rural’. Three men and two women immobilized 
the staff and broadcast a proclamation on a mini-cassette. At 
least four people ‘covered’ the operation from the outside. 
The transmission was stopped after one minute. 


24 August: A group of five Tupamaros took more than 7 
million pesos belonging to a shop (El Mago). 


28 August: The government suspended the secondary schools 
until the end of the year. 


29 August: Large demonstration (with official permission) by 
the Young Communists. 


4 September: Salvador Allende, candidate of the Popular Unity 
coalition, beat the other two candidates in the Chilean presi- 
dential elections. The Uruguayan Communist Party immedi- 
ately held demonstrations in support. 


These events of July-August 1970 Strengthened the links 
between president Pacheco and neighbouring dictatorships, 
and this resulted in the establishment of a ‘dictatorship front’ 
to oppose the guerrilla movements. 

Uruguay’s neighbours did not wait till the Tupamaros be- 
came a real danger before announcing their intention to inter- 
vene to ‘re-establish order’ at Montevideo. What was new was 
that this intervention now took place at President Pacheco’s 
request. Since 1965 the Brazilian press had been echoing the 
feelings of the army: the newspaper La Folha de Sao Paulo, 
under the heading ‘Subversion’, wrote on 18 May 1965: ‘The 
situation in Uruguay may be compared to the situation in 
Brazil during the last months of Goulart’s government. Im- 
portant sectors of the economy are paralysed by strikes, dis- 
cipline in the armed forces is in danger and financial difficulties 
are growing worse in spite of a government take-over of private 
banks ... The Brazilian authorities are disturbed by this crisis 
and are prepared to invite the intervention of the OAS if the 
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institutions of Uruguay are imperilled. As in the case of the 
Dominican Republic military intervention to re-establish order 
would be in two phases: (1) Preventive action by countries 
capable of sending troops in quickly and preventing chaos 
(Argentina and Brazil). (2) Pacifying action by international 
forces of the OAS.’ as. 
Articles containing the same information were published in 
the Jornal do Brasil on 18 May 1965 (and it was said in 
Montevideo that the author was none other than Carlos Castelo 
Branco, son of the then Brazilian president) and in O Globo 
on 17 May. They were accompanied by comments by the com- 
mander of the Brazilian Third Army, which was said to be on 
the alert: ‘The Third Army has long been ready. We guarantee 
that there will not be another Cuba in Latin America.’ 
These facts were denounced in Montevideo by Dr Alberto ; 
Abdala, member of the minority in the Council of Ministers 
and vice-president of Uruguay. There was a loud outcry from : 
a nation which had wrested its independence through grievous ‘ 
sufferings they had never forgotten. The Brazilian government 
kept silence for forty-eight hours after the Uruguayan govern- q 
ment had: pressed for an explanation. And, although they fin- ; 
ally denied the published statements, no one doubted that they 4 
had originally dictated them. ; 
At that time the average Uruguayan felt only contempt for 
the dictatorships established in neighbouring countries. On the; 
other hand Pacheco was attempting to draw closer to them,} 
and not only to Argentina and Brazil — a course which might} 
have been justified by economic reasons — but also to one of the 
most backward countries on the continent, Stroessner’s Para 
guay. On 18 May 1969 the Uruguayan minister of culture 
stated on an official visit to Asuncién that ‘Pacheco Areco and 
Stroessner ate going along the same road’. 3 
In March 1970, describing an interview between Pache dl 
Areco and President Ongania on the yacht Tequara, the Argeni 
tine review Panorama announced that Pacheco had ‘called f 
joint police action to put down terrorism’. He was also reported 
to have said that Argentinian and Uruguayan subversive moves 
ments engaged in joint action. Before agreeing Ongania hag 
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asked to consult the Brazilian government. Panorama ended 
by saying: ‘It is clear that Ongania sympathizes with Pacheco 
and his “strong arm”.’ 

Although the Uruguayan government was particularly anxi- 
ous to form an alliance spanning the River Plate, it lost no 
opportunity in currying favour with Brazil. Its tradition of 
hospitality to political refugees from Brazil ~- ex-president 
Goulart and his father-in-law, ex-governor Brizzola, for example 
— was seriously threatened. In November 1969 a Brazilian 
student, Weyne Gutierrez, who had taken refuge in Uruguay 
slashed his wrists so that he would not be handed over to the 
Brazilian political police. 

The execution of ex-president Aramburu of Argentina, and 
then the capture of the town of Garin at a time when Uruguay 
was in a state of siege, persuaded Ongania’s successor, General 
Levingston, to take the proposals of his Uruguayan colleague 
more seriously. On 3 August 1970 he had a Jong interview with 
the Uruguayan ambassador in Buenos Aires, Julio Lacarte 
Muro. The Argentine press quoted rumours that a ‘continental 
conclave’ had taken place to deal with the guerrilla menace. 
A spokesman for the Argentine Foreign Minister would not 
confirm these rumours but admitted ‘that contacts were being 
made between the defence forces of several South American 
countries’. On 9 August La Prensa in Buenos Aires announced 
a meeting between the security forces of Argentina, Brazil and 
Uruguay. 

In spite of this effort to make common cause against sub- 
version, the Brazilian attitude remained ambiguous. The Brazil- 
ian government had several times agreed to exchange diplomats 
for political prisoners, and it was forced to demand that a 
similar course should be taken by Uruguay to set free their 
consul, Dias Gomide. But to justify its intransigence the 
Uruguayan government could point to the behaviour of the 
Argentine government when the Paraguayan consul, Waldemar. 
Sanchez, was kidnapped.’ In fact no one doubted that the 
Paraguayan diplomat had been kidnapped by the Argentine 


6.On 28 March 1970 the kidnappers had asked for two prisoners to 
be set free. One of them, Baldu, was already dead. 


oa 
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police. It allowed Ongania to put up a show of firmness and 
to create a precedent for refusing an exchange. 

The tension between Brazil and Uruguay inevitably drew the 
Jatter closer to Argentina. Moreover Uruguay is the only mem- 
ber of the Latin American Free Trade Area whose commercial 
rates of exchange are favourable to Brazil. ‘For all these 
reasons,’ wrote Veja, the Brazilian review, ‘Brazil understood 
that too great a pressure on Pacheco Areco’s government could 
harm Brazil’s position in the River Plate region, and so quiet- 
ened down waiting to see how things would turn out.’ 

On Tuesday, 11 August, the Montevideo press announced 
the arrival of about a hundred members of the Brazilian politi- 
cal police, the notorious DOPS. A week later the Tupamaro 
Cultelli was tortured by four hooded policemen. He was 
undressed, thrown to the floor, tied up and threatened with 
injections of pentothal. One of his torturers could speak only 
Portuguese. The arrival of the Brazilian police has never been 
denied. 

The dictatorships drew closer together as the guerrilla threat 
became more severe. At the beginning of September 1970 
Pacheco again met Stroessner. The Uruguayan government had 
asked for OAS action at the meeting of August 1970, but this ; 
request had been defeated by the opposition of other countries, 
including Chile. This drew the Argentinian, Brazilian and 4 
Uruguayan governments closer together and established a per- ; 
manent co-operation between their police forces. Probably the : 
last word remained with the US advisers, who as in the early 4 
days of Vietnam did not officially take part in the operations 4 
... But for how long? q 


CHAPTER 13 


The Tupamaros and 
Public Opinion 


The killing of the FBI agent undoubtedly shocked the nation. 
This shock was partly caused by the long period of suspense, 
a tactical error perhaps which gave the media the chance to 
arouse public sentiment. (There were pictures of Mitrione’s 
children, stories of his generosity etc.) Moreover supporters 
of the killing did not dare speak even in private conversation 
because of the massive police deployment throughout the town. 
A number of militant communists, probably obeying orders, 
stressed the isolation of the movement, ‘cut off from the 
masses’. For it had committed a grave psychological mistake. 

The government used this wave of sympathy to spread 
forged communiqués from the Tupamaros, threatening to chas- 
tise traitors etc. (Mafiera Lluvera, in prison at Punta Carreta, 
remarked that, if such documents existed, for psychological 
reasons they obviously would not be published.) In short there 
were a few days of doubt during which even firm supporters 
of the organization were discouraged. But gradually things 
changed. The population was incensed by the continual police 
controls. Although the police behaved correctly when they 
searched bourgeois houses, they did not always do so when 
they searched houses in working-class areas. Doors were 
broken down when the owners were absent and things were 
stolen. People began to feel that they were paying dearly for 
the presence of an American policeman, who ‘after all could 
have stayed at home’. Tongues were loosened. Approval was 
expressed. Tracts began to appear, particularly from the 
working-class district of Cerro and from the dock area, accus- 
ing Mitrione of being a torturer, Dias Gomide of being in 
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contact with the Brazilian ‘Death Squadron’, and Claude Fly 
of being a CIA agent. 

The fact that the latter two prisoners were still hidden in 
spite of the most thorough search aroused confidence in the 
movement. Tupamaro activities began again and of a nature | 
to re-arouse their former popularity. On Thursday, 20 August, 

a Spanish journalist, Julio Camarero, employed by Pueblo de 
Madrid (he was imprisoned a few days later), claimed he had 
interviewed Tupamaro leaders. They had told him that they 
intended to take over certain radio stations. And this was 4 
proved true on Friday, the 21st, when Radio Rural was taken. 

Moreover social conflicts, which had been in the background } 
during this period, began to re-emerge, particularly among 
bank employees, who were threatened with dismissal] because 
of the closure of certain branches, under the pretext that they ; 
had been raided by the Tupamaros. The announcement that 
the prices of meat and sugar were going up caused fierce re- | 
sentment. And the closing on 29 August of the secondary 
schools till the end of the year (the pretext was student unrest : 
but the true cause was the well-known incompetence of the 4 
‘advisory council’) was badly received by the population. 

For these reasons, a fortnight after the killing of Mitrione, ; 
the Tupamarcs had regained some of their former popularity. 4 
It could be pointed out that each time the movement moved 
a stage forward in the struggle certain sectors of the popu-3 
lation (not their declared enemies or their unconditional sup-3 
porters) were shocked at first, as for example at the first death* 
of a policeman or at the Pando operation, and then becamej 
accustomed to these new ways of fighting. q 

It was necessary for them to move forward to a further stagez 
An insurrectionary group cannot confine itself to courting 
popularity by distributing food in the slums and broadcasting 
subversive proclamations. The people enjoyed these examples 
of ‘fair play’, but were not thereby shown the need to com¢ 
into direct confrontation with the government. 

It might be said that the killing of Mitrione made mos§ 

1. While being interviewed by the Tupamaros, Mitrione stated th 
Fly was one of his superiors. 
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' Uruguayans realize the presence of American torturers within 


their own forces of repression, and accustomed them to the 
idea of their elimination. The undenied arrival of hundreds of 
FBI and DOPS agents could give rise to further killings. 

We may note in passing that international opinion altered 


in a sunilar way. First there was strong feeling for the ‘human. 


person’ of the CIA agent. For example the Pope, who had 
never condemned the repression of workers and students or 
the tortures introduced by the American agents which his 
Nuncio in Montevideo could have told him of, suddenly dis- 
covered the ‘violent face’ of Uruguay and on 9 August described 
the Tupamaros’ behaviour as ‘vile’ and ‘intolerable’. But the 
behaviour of the Tupamaros was applauded in the Arab world, 
throughout Latin America, and even in Spain, where slogans 
such as ‘Long live the Tupamaros’ were appearing. Inter- 
national opinion began to realize what the Uruguayan situa- 
tion was like, and just how the Americans were intervening. 
Even if it did not approve of Tupamaro actions, it at least 
condemned the politics of President Pacheco. 

But we can only assess the real influence of the Tupamaros 
by inquiring what social groups they express and what sectors 
of the population support them. 


SOCIAL ORIGINS OF THE TUPAMAROS 


A list of fifty-five members of the organization in prison gave 
their occupations as follows: students, 15; liberal professions, 
7 ; white-collar workers, 16; manual workers, 10; soldiers, 2; 
priest, 1; seminarians, 4. As these figures suggest, the accusa- 
tion that the Tupamaros, or at least their leaders, come from 
the highest social class is not true. Well-known names are to 
be found among them, like Bidegain Greissing and the Zabalza 
brothers. But naturally the press makes more of the arrest 
of such men than of Jess posh people. Most of the Tupamaros 
in fact come from the bourgeoisie. It must not be forgotten 
that the bourgeoisie comprises 65 per cent of the population 
of Montevideo and that some sectors of it are being depressed 
into the proletariat. Bank clerks, for example, because of the 
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regroupings of companies introduced by home and foreign 
monopolies, are rapidly losing their jobs and their ‘white-collar’ 
status and joining the working class, which up till recently was 
a minority in Montevideo. 

On the other hand, the sugar workers who were in at the 
foundation of the movement continue to supply militants. 
Probably it is only their difficulty in adapting to city life that 
has kept these numbers down, and, at a more advanced stage 
of the struggle, the politicization of these workers might help 
the formation of a second front. It appears that recent recruit- 
ment from the urban working classes has increased because of . 
the increasing redundancy and changing of social status for 4 
the worse. 

Bourgeois elements are still in a majority among the Tupa- 
maros but the movement is open to all sectors of the popula- - 
tion, as the following summary of the situation shows. 


TUPAMAROS IN THE COUNTRY 


First it is important to make the distinction between Monte-, 
video and the rest of the country. Apart from the region of the J 
plantations the Tupamaros are barely active outside Monte-4 
video. As we have seen, the rural population is isolated. More-’ 
over the bourgeoisie in the country towns of Paysandu} 
(50,000), Salto (57,000), Artigas and Rivera is extremely con-| 
servative, cautious and passionately attached to the established: 
order. However, certain minority groups, mainly teachers, have; 
some effect in mobilizing the young. But since the introduc- 
tion of Batllism, all revolutions have taken place in Monte-3 
video, which imposes its law on the rest of the country. 


TUPAMAROS IN THE TOWNS 


In the towns a large majority of young people under the age of 
twenty appear to support the Tupamaros. This might be d 
to mere adolescent romanticism, which could lessen as they 
grow older. Their support depends on the effectiveness of 
Tupamaro propaganda and the development of the sociad 
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situation, particularly in employment. It should be noted that 
this support decreases down the social scale. At the bottom of 
the scale, the Tupamaros are regarded not so much with hos- 
tility as with that indifference with which this group regards 
all political questions? Naturally this support for the move- 
ment from most of the young is a very favourable sign for the 
future. 

On the other hand people over the age of fifty often react 
traumatically to ‘open violence’. This generation, which lived 
for many years in a Uruguay without such problems, probably 
has not realized the extent of the social and economic changes 
in their country and are horrified by recent events. But it is 
unlikely that their opposition will be expressed actively. ‘We 
live in another world. We no longer understand,’ is the atti- 
tude. 

We must also consider differences in support from different 
social classes. 

In the bourgeoisie reactions are sometimes ambiguous. The 
economic crisis may have contradictory effects. A large number 
of the bourgeoisie think that the disorder is a cause and not 
a result of the crisis, and that a return to order will auto- 
matically bring a return to prosperity. This is the sector of 
the population whence the Pacheco government drew its 
support. Businessmen in particular dislike bombings and 
student demonstrations. But this sector was not capable of 
giving popular and active support either to the government or 
to the re-election movement (‘Pacheco for President in °71’). 
On the other hand Tupamaro propaganda is well received by 
members of the liberal professions. 

It is known for example that wounded guerrillas are taken 
in by certain hospitals (not always underground) and taken 
good care of. According to specialists, the health bulletins 
published after the kidnapping of Mitrione could only have 
been issued by a surgical team possessing a fully equipped 
operating theatre. Hence the thorough search of the Hospital 


2. One exception to this are the night-school workers, usually of low 
social origin, continuing their education after work. They are usually 
active in their support. 
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de Clinicas by five hundred policemen on the afternoon of 7 
August. : 

Among teachers, those on the list of the Teachers’ Federa- 
tion comprising Communists and activists give most support. 
Among the lower middle classes, the Union of Bank Employees 
contains many supporters of the Tupamaros. In this union 
there are also two wings disputing the leadership, the Com- 
munists and the activists. 

The working class is much more under the influence of the 
Communist Party. But this party does not officially oppose the 
Tupamaros and there is probably a fair amount of active sym- 
pathy for them, particularly from those who have been 
wounded in demonstrations, arrested or tortured (like the UTE 
workers) or made redundant. There are signs of increased 
recruitment among such people during the last few months. 

Among the CNT there is a strong minority openly support- 
ing the Tupamaros and expressing their support in El Oriental, 
a weekly which, though often suspended, owes its survival to 
its ‘intellectual’ character. : 

The students form a group apart. A highly politicized and 
dynamic minority often has small difficulty in activating them. 
They supply a considerable number of Tupamaro militants and, 
together with the teaching body, make the university one of 
the bastions of legal opposition. The university did not join in 4 
the national mourning decreed by the government for Mitrione : 
and on 19 August the Council of the University published a 3 
very fierce attack on the government. 4 

The church’ does not have great influence. At the moment | 
it is very divided. The Archbishop of Montevideo, Mgr Partelli, 3 
represents the spirit of Medellin, but other ecclesiastical digni- 4 
taries make propaganda, through La Mafiana, for example, fora # 
repressive policy. However a growing number of priests work- 3 
ing among the masses have adopted’ advanced views and this4 
allows young Catholic militants to reconcile their faith with 4 
support of armed revolution. Certain signs lead one to suspect# 


3. That is, the Catholic church. But the situation is the same with the 


Protestant churches. Some progressive Protestants belong to Pastorg 
Emilio Castro’s Methodist church, 4 
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that the conflict between Pacheco’s government and the pro- 
gressive sectors of the church will grow stronger, as it has in 
Argentina and Brazil. Although this would not be decisive it 
would be a help to the armed struggle. 


CHAPTER 14 


The Revolutionary Outlook 


RESOURCES 


It is not easy to estimate the forces at the disposal of the 4 
Tupamaros because of the secrecy of the organization. Antonio 4 
Mercader and Jorge de Vera in their book published in March 
1969 estimate that the direct-action groups comprise fifty to 
one hundred people and the total membership of the organiza- 
tion is about 1,000. This appears now to be an underestimate. 
‘In October 1969 the Tupamaros deployed at least fifty men 
for the Pando operation. It is unlikely that they would risk all 
their shock troops in a single operation, or even half of them. 
This would bring the minimum number of combatants up to : 
one hundred or one hundred and fifty. This minimum estimate 4 
is also confirmed by the publication by the prefecture of police 4 
of a list containing the names of about a hundred wanted ; 
Tupamaros. Probably most of the ‘underground’ names on the 3 
list belong to the direct-action groups. Tupamaros whose role 4 
is support or propaganda do not put themselves outside the 
law. The movement cannot afford to support more people 4 
underground than is absolutely necessary. 3 
The paper El Debate claimed on 9 August 1970 that certain . 
members of the prefecture of police had mentioned the exist- ‘ 
ence of a list containing the names of 428 wanted Tupamaros 
This information has not been denied. a 
Superintendent Otero, in the interview mentioned on pp. 
130-4, which took place around the same date, estimated that'4 
the number of militants was about three thousand and sym-’ 
pathizers about four thousand. Neither was this informatio! 
denied. These last three figures seem closer to the truth. After 
the arrest of thirty members of the organization in August. 
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1970 the raids did not let up, in spite of the large numbers of 
police set to deal with them. Contact with ‘peripheral’ mem- 
bers of the organization was quite easy. This suggests that the 
members of the organization are several thousand and the 
shock troops several hundred. 


LEADERSHIP 


When Sendic and Bidegain were arrested in 1970 it was believed 
that the core of the movement had been disbanded. It was said 
that this governing body was to have met to decide on the fate 
of Mitrione and that his killing was decided either by the 
commando on guard or by a reconstituted governing body. 
Sendic’s meeting with certain arrested ‘leaders’ in the Punta 
Carreta prison confirmed this view. 

However it is possible to take another view. Sendic was 
arrested without any resistance. It is unlikely that a movement 
as serious as the Tupamaros would not have provided one of 
its leaders with an escort prepared to die so that he could 
escape. The relaxed attitude of Sendic and his comrades, 
observed by witnesses a few moments after the arrest, did not 
suggest that a mortal blow had just been struck at the organ- 
ization. Moreover the district had been thoroughly searched a 
few days before and it is unlikely that a ‘leader’ would have 
remained in it. 

A few days later rumours were spreading that there had been 
a disagreement between original leaders like Sendic, who did 
not support the killing of Mitrione, and newer harder-line 
recruits who were determined upon radical action. After seven 
years underground, could Sendic have sacrificed his liberty 
virtually on purpose to divert the attention of the police to 
himself while the commando guarding the three hostages 
changed their hiding place? 

It is also probable that the present strategy of the move- 
ment, which is seeking to make liaisons with the trade unions, 
requires at this point leaders who are still ‘legal’. In losing 


1.Sendic and his comrades carried documents and other things be- 
longing to Mitrione. 


‘ 
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Sendic they probably lost a valuable military leader, but the 
structure of the organization remained intact. 


IDEOLOGY AND PROPAGANDA 


The Tupamaros have often been blamed for not issuing a 
detailed political programme for the information and conver- 


sion of the masses. In the first place the Tupamaros replied- 


by saying that their position arose from the progress of the 
revolutionary struggle itself? If the revolution is to win they 
know that they will have to gain the support of the masses, in 
particular the masses controlled by the Communist Party. 
This. party must either collaborate with the Tupamaros, or, 
preserving its legalist line, supply the Tupamaros with some of 
its militants. The working-out of a firm programme depends 
partly on what answers are given to these questions. However, 
the Tupamaros published a manifesto in October 1970* show- 
ing that the movement had realized the importance of stating 
precise objectives. 

Tracts signed by the organization are circulating in in- 
creasing numbers, particularly among the working classes. To 
those who are afraid of the ‘adventurist’ character of the move- 
ment, one may reply that the Tupamaros offer guarantees that 
they belong to the Marxist revolutionary stream. The move- 
ment arose from the revolutionary Socialist Party, it points 
to the Cuban revolution, and it constantly attacks monopolies, 
the latifundia and foreign capital. 


STRATEGY 


The support given to the Tupamaros by students, a large 


number of militant trade unionists and members of the liberal | 


professions, the benevolent neutrality of the masses controlled 


by the Communist Party and certain sectors of the Catholic : 
and Protestant churches, should allow the movement: (a) to ; 
recruit combatants from these groups and replace arrested : 


2. See ‘Thirty Questions to a Tupamaro’, Appendix 1. 
3. See Appendix 6, 
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men; (b) to rely on a large number of more or less active 
sympathizers, so that they do not cut themselves off from the 
population; (c) to remain, therefore, as long as necessary, at 
the present stage of the struggle. 

But the movement is probably already trying to push the 
struggle on to the next stage. For this they would need to 
unite and control the sectors of the trade unions which are 
on their side. In each trade union there is a strong minority 
(as in the refrigeration workers’ union) or a majority (as in the 
bank workers’ union) which support Tupamaro methods. These 
supporters may have a variety of views, Maoist, Anarchist 
etc. One of the aims of the Tupamaros is to unite them. And 
they could form the beginning of a mass party. In the struggle 
itself the Tupamaros appear to be seeking a sychronization 
between their actions and trade union or student struggles. 
Thus the day after the Tupamaros attempted to broadcast 
their proclamation on Radio Rural (21 August 1970), demon- 
strators attempted to start fires at a number of wireless stations 
and government newspaper offices. 

There are also other factors affecting the progression to 
forms of struggle which could end in a takeover of power. 

The strategy of the Communist Party is one of them. If 
the Party were to go underground this would of course allow 
the two forces to unite. The Tupamaros, who have had more 
practice in this sort of struggle, could welcome and advise 
some of the Communist Party militants. 

The Uruguayan government is aware of this danger and 
is taking steps to avoid the risk of it happening. In the middle 
of the crisis the government gave the CNT and the Com- 
munist Party permission to organize demonstrations. On 12 
August 1970 there was the lorry demonstration of the CNT 
and on 30 August the Young Communist demonstration. On 
5 September there was also a demonstration in the middle of 
Montevideo on the occasion of the victory of Allende. Will the 
Communist Party take advantage of this to harden its attitude 
and push the government against the wall? Or will it play a 
conciliatory game and end up condemning the guerrillas? 

The development of guerrilla movements in other Latin 
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American countries — particularly Brazil and Argentina — and 
any victory over the dictatorships governing these countries 
are also key factors. The Uruguayan movement is at a more 
advanced stage than the guerrilla movements in these coun- 
tries. However, neither Argentina nor Brazil (not to mention 


the United States) will allow the left to take over power in- 


Uruguay. Secret agreements, as we have seen, would allow 
the Uruguayan government to call on these countries for help. 

The Tupamaros have considered whether an intervention of 
this nature would hasten the revolutionary process.‘ It would 
certainly gain them the support of the majority of the popu- 
lation, but it would cause great suffering, if not to the guer- 
rillas, at least to those who give them legal support — students, 
teachers, etc. Such a strategy would probably be effective only 
if these countries were also suffering from severe internal 


problems.® Even if it were technically possible for the Tupa- . 


maros to take over power (on the strength of a popular up- 
rising, mutinies in the army and police, which are not out of 
the question), it does not appear to be the present strategy 
of the movement to attempt to do so. 

In the first place such a takeover would need a radical mass 
movement which does not yet exist. At the moment groups 
which are prepared to support a Tupamaro raid are not ready 
to support the radical measures which a takeover would 
require. Thus the bank employees, who have been ‘radicalized’ 
because they are losing their jobs, and so support the Tupa- 
maros, do not accept that they would also lose their jobs 
under a revolutionary regime. If they were redeployed into 


agriculture, for example, they would regard this as a drop in x 


status. 


Finally, even if, impossibly, Brazil or Argentina did not inter- - 


vene, a revolutionary government in Uruguay would obviously 


4. See ‘Thirty Questions to a Tupamaro’, Appendix 1. 


ia 


5. At the time of the killing of Dan Mitrione there was talk of threats » 


made by the ‘Death Squadron’. These were not taken seriously at the 


time. However, on 20 October shots were fired at the houses of the | 
Tupamaros’ lawyers, and from then on members of their families have - 


been threatened regularly. 
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be unable to stand against the sanctions that would be im- 
posed by its neighbours. 

For all these reasons it appears that the takeover of power 
by revolutionary forces in Uruguay will depend on the 
course of events in Argentina and Brazil. Chile, Bolivia and 
Peru could also be important. Either the revolution will take 
place on a continental scale or not at all. And in this respect, 
Uruguay, which was formerly considered to be the odd-man- 
out in Latin America, remains and will remain an example for 
the whole continent. 


CHAPTER 15 


Events since 1971 


by Richard Gott 


-At the beginning of 1971 the Tupamaros were faced with a 
delicate political problem. Although they were still quite free 
to operate, a number of important members of their movement 
were behind bars. The fact that they still held two hostages, 
the American Claude Fly and the Brazilian Dias Gomide, was 
some kind of insurance that Ratti Sendic and other important 
cadres would not be tortured or assassinated while in prison. 
Nevertheless, it was clear after some months had elapsed that 
the two hostages did not carry enough political weight for it 
to be possible to organize an exchange. In addition, Uruguay 
was now entering into a new political situation in the run-up 


to the presidential elections, due to be held in November 1971. - 


As a result of the successful win for the left in the Chilean 
elections in September 1970, when the Popular Unity coali- 
tion of Socialists, Communists, Radicals and some dissident 
Christian Democrats was victorious with Salvador Allende as 


their candidate, the left in Uruguay began to consider whether * 


a comparable coalition might not prove equally viable in their - 


own country. Seventeen political groups did eventually agree 


to form such a coalition, which was named the Frente Amplio, 
or Broad Front. Dominant within the Frente Amplio were the 
Communists, the Socialists, and the Christian Democrats. 
Their candidate was a fifty-four-year-old retired officer, Gen- 


eral Liber Seregni. Clearly the existence of the Frente Amplio 


was going to change the circumstances in which the Tupa- 


maros operated, since for at least a year there would now be 3 
a possibility, however remote, of a reforming government being 4 
elected peacefully at the polls. Consequently, late in Decem- 4 
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ber 1970, before the Frente Amplio had been officially 
launched, the Tupamaros let it be known that they would sup- 
port the initiative, although they did not themselves have any 
faith in parliamentary elections because they did not ‘lead the 
revolution’. This attitude was comparable to that of the 
Chilean MIR towards the Unidad Popular in the year before 
the Chilean elections. 

The Tupamaros, therefore, while giving their benevolent 
support to the Frente Amplio, were not a part of it, and they 
continued throughout 1971 to pursue their own form of poli- 
tics. On 8 January 1971 they kidnapped the British Ambassa- 
dor, Geoffrey Jackson. From the first it was clear that Mr 
Jackson was to be no ordinary hostage. For the first month of 
his capture the Tupamaros issued no public statements con- 
cerning him. And shortly afterwards they released their two 
previous hostages. Aloysio Dias Gomide was set free on 21 
February after his wife had raised a quarter of a million dollars 
as a ransom. The American, Claude Fly, was released on 2 
March, apparently after having suffered a heart attack. 

Immediately after the capture of Ambassador Jackson the 
Uruguayan government declared that it would not enter into 
any bargaining for his release. But if the government was not 
prepared to talk to the Tupamaros, they for their part had 
ways of talking to the government. On 10 March, the Attorney- 
General, Guido Berro Uribe, was kidnapped and held for two 
weeks during which time he had the opportunity to converse 
with Geoffrey Jackson. At the end of the month, on 30 March, 
the guerrillas captured an old enemy of theirs for the second 
time — Ulises Pereyra Reverbel — and this time they held him- 
for more than a year. Another old enemy was also kidnapped 
that year, Carlos Frick Davie, the former Minister of Agricul- 
ture, captured on 14 May. 

The continued failure of either the Uruguayan or the British 
government to do anything about the plight of Ambassador 
Jackson began to cause growing concer in Britain, where 
President Pacheco received an increasingly hostile press. In a 
letter to The Times, published on 28 April, the paper’s well- 
informed Latin American correspondent, Richard Wigg, voiced 
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the feelings of many: ‘The British government sees the matter 
as primarily the responsibility of a sovereign host government 
and does not wish to play the guerrillas’ game of bringing 
pressure to bear on President Jorge Pacheco ... The Uru- 
guayan government has been shown however to exercise 
neither the effective power to safeguard a leading foreign 
diplomat nor the power to find him after more than three 
months ... The principles the British government are uphold- 
ing take insufficient account of Latin American realities. In 
Uruguay the armed challenge to constitutional authority has 
reached an advanced stage. Things are a long way from a 
Europeanly recognizable civil war but in a continent with a 
tradition of bloodless coups the present state of “social war- 
fare” is highly significant ... The principles to which the 
British government abides have the effect of making kid- 
napped diplomats “soldiers” taking one side in this national in- 
ternal social warfare ... How far is Britain to be committed 
to going along with upholding the authority of any type of 
regime whatsoever in the convulsed developing world ...?’ 

Exactly what was being planned behind the scenes by those 
members of British Intelligence detailed off to rescue Ambas- 
sador Jackson has never been published. Suffice it to record 
here that after he had been held for nearly eight months, 106 
Tupamaro prisoners — including Rail Sendic and Julio Mare- 
nales Saenz — made a spectacular escape from Punta Carreta 
prison, on 6 September. Three days later, Geoffrey Jackson was 
released by the Tupamaros. 

In retrospect, the year 1971 appears as a high water mark 
of Tupamaro activities. The nimble guerrillas seemed to 
dance rings round the clumsy brutal regime of Pacheco Areco, 
and they rarely put a foot wrong. But though always strong on 
tactics, their weakness - as they themselves admitted and as 
their friendlier critics were not slow to point out — lay in their 
long-term revolutionary strategy. Clearly during 1971 they 
were awaiting the result of the presidential election. Would the 
popular sentiment which the Tupamaros felt to be building : 
up in their favour be translated into a victory for the Frente 
Amplio? Or would the nature of guerrilla tactics be such as to 
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scare Uruguay’s powerful and numerous middle class into 
voting for the status quo? Or — perhaps most probable — 
would the elections be rigged and produce a wholly farcical 
result? 

In the event, the elections of 28 November 1971 showed 
that the third possibility had triumphed. Pacheco Areco had 
failed in his attempt to be allowed to stand for election, but 
his nominee, Juan Maria Bordaberry, a wealthy Jandowner 
from the Colorado party, was declared the winner. The Frente 
Amplio came a poor third, but few independent observers 
doubted that the bulk of the votes had gone to the candidate 
of the Blancos, Wilson Ferreira Aldunate. Nevertheless, after a 
long period of dispute, Bordaberry was officially declared the 
winner on 15 February 1972 — with a majority of 12,802 votes 
— and he took office as the fifty-fifth president of Uruguay on 
1 March. 

From the very first moment, on the morrow of the elections, 
Bordaberry had announced his intention of giving a high 
priority to ‘a frontal attack on subversion’. He told a reporter 
that his ideological affinities were with the Brazilian govern- 
ment. (His views on the radical church were even more forth- 
right: “We are not going to allow them to keep on with their 
noxious political militancy.’) Clearly there was to be no let-up 
in the existing state of ‘social warfare’. But would the Tupa- 
maros be prepared for renewed war, perhaps on fresh terms? 

During the electoral period the Tupamaros had called a 
truce, but on 6 January 1972 they captured a radio trans- 
mitter in a Montevideo suburb to announce that the truce 
was over. For the next three months the pattern of guerrilla 
activity appeared to continue much as before — kidnappings, 
bank robberies, arms raids and the execution of known tor- 
turers. But it was clear that a change in strategy was needed 
— and being planned. The Tupamaros had proved that they 
could exist and operate almost with impunity, but they had. 
not yet managed to provide themselves with a mass base. 

Nevertheless the change to a fresh strategy was fraught 
with difficulties, and initially the Tupamaros had to confront 
a major onslaught by the new president that left them con- 
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siderably weakened. On 12 April 1972 fifteen Tupamaro 
prisoners made another of their spectacular escapes from the 
Punta Carreta prison, and this proved the excuse President 
Bordaberry was waiting for to change the rules of the game. 

On 15 April the Congress gave Bordaberry emergency powers 
and declared the existence of ‘a state of internal war’. What 
vestiges of civil rights that still remained were fully wiped 
out, but, more significantly, the president was now able to 
turn the army onto the guerrillas’ trail as well as the police. 
‘Internal war’ literally meant a war between the Tupamaros 
and the Uruguayan army. Theoretically the Tupamaros were 
prepared for this, and had been adjusting their strategy to 
meet the new circumstances. In March the National Libera- 
tion Movement had published a document in which it re- 
solved ‘to create an undeniable state of revolutionary war in 
Uruguay, polarizing politics between the guerrillas and the 
regime’. But in practice the army had the upper hand. 

The future pattern of the ‘internal war’ was etched out in the 
first few days after Bordaberry’s acquisition of emergency 
powers. On 17 April the army shot up a Communist Party club 
and killed seven civilians. Pacheco Areco, it will be recalled, 
had had the sense to try to keep the Communist Party as a 
legal opposition. But with the army running amok, there was 


a probability that a growing number of Communist Party . 


militants would turn to the Tupamaros. 

Nevertheless, army tactics appeared to pay off. In May the 
Tupamaros received the greatest set-back to their reputation 
of invincibility. On 27 May the ‘People’s Prison’ — the place 


where their kidnap victims were held prisoner — was dis- 
covered, and its last two inmates, Pereyra Reverbel and Frick - 
Davie, were found alive and well. Arrests and round-ups on a ; 


massive scale took place and at the end of June the joint 


command of the army-police force dealing with anti-guerrilla j 
operations, led by General Gregorio Alvarez, was able to 3 
announce that 846 Tupamaros had been captured in the two 3 


and a half months since the ‘state of internal war’ had been 
declared in mid-April. (The class breakdown of these figures 


was 647 working class, 166 professional classes and 33. 
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foreigners.) Armed with these figures, the government asked 
for, and received from Congress, a three-month extension to 
the ‘state of war’. In July a government communiqué re- 
ferred to the break-up of the guerrilla medical service, claim- 
ing that no less than six surgical teams had been discovered. 
The same month a new security law was passed by Congress 
increasing the penalties for political offences and giving more 
power to military courts to deal with ‘attacks on the Con- 
stitution’, and on 26 July the man long regarded as a key 
figure in the Tupamaro organization — Julio Marenales Saenz — 
was wounded in a gun battle and captured. 

Nevertheless, in spite of what looked like impressive tacti- 
cal victories on the military front, Bordaberry’s government 
was faced with growing criticism of the methods used. As a 
result of the frequent escapes by prisoners from civil prisons 
like Punta Carreta, Tupamaro captives were now being held 
in military gaols, where their treatment was not of the gent- 
lest. Torture had now become a systematic part of imprison- 
ment. Yet many of those rounded up had no connection with 
the Tupamaros. In June the case of Luis Batalla, a Christian 
Democrat labour leader found dead after four days in an army 
camp, was taken up by the Chamber of Deputies, who called 
for the disciplining of those responsible for his death. The 
Minister of Defence, General Enrique Magnani, admitted that 
in this case there had indeed been maltreatment. The Tupa- 
maros themselves were not slow to counter-attack. On 25 
July, Colonel Artigas Alvarez, the head of civil defence and the 
brother of General Alvarez, was killed by the guerrillas while 
driving his car. The Tupamaros had found him guilty of tor- 
turing prisoners. 

In addition to the disquiet aroused in the Congress by the 
use of torture, there were rumours that certain officers in the 
armed forces were unhappy about the methods of repression. 

Apart from these uncertainties about the stability of the 
political and military institutions that sustained him, President 
Bordaberry was also faced with a deteriorating economic 
situation. Brazilian and Argentinian tourists, fearful of the 


Tupamaros, no longer flocked to Uruguay’s beaches. Nearly 
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half the country’s annual receipts from the export of beef and 
wool had to be spent on servicing the foreign debt of more 
than 500 million dollars. Between July and November 1972 
the government was forced to order a total ban on beef con- 
sumption, a staggering decision for a beef exporter and a far 
more stringent measure than that ordered in Chile, a tradi- 
tional beef importer. 

Against this background, the Tupamaros still- maintain 
their relevance. Abandoning for the time being their urban 
strategy, they have embarked on ‘Operation Armadillo’ and 
begun burrowing back into the countryside in a number of 
different columns. They face a combined security force of 
12,000 soldiers and 20,000 police. At the same time, never 
before has neighbouring Argentina been in such a state of 
revolutionary upheaval. As the Tupamaros have frequently 
emphasized, the future of their movement and of Uruguay 


cannot be seen in isolation from developments in the conti- 
nent as a whole. 


Appendix I 


Thirty Questions to a Tupamaro 


This interview, which appeared in the Chilean review Punto 
Final on 2 June 1968, was the first official manifesto of the 
Tupamaros. When the Tupamaros were asked to explain their 
political aims and actions, they referred the questioner to the 
‘Thirty Questions’. After the ‘Thirty Questions’, a second, less 
official, text which elucidates certain points in this first 
‘Charter’ of the movement is quoted. 


1. What is the fundamental principle on which the activities 
of your organization have been based up till now? 

The idea that revolutionary action in itself, the very act of 
taking up arms, preparing for and engaging in actions which 
are against the basis of bourgeois law, creates a revolutionary 
consciousness, organization and conditions. 


2. What is the essential difference between your movement 
and the other left-wing organizations? 

Most of the other left-wing organizations seem to rely on 
theoretical discussions about revolution to prepare militants 
and to bring about revolutionary conditions. They do not 


understand that revolutionary situations are created by revolu- 
tionary actions. 


1. Régis Debray in Part Il of Revolution in the Revolution? develops 
the same idea: ‘Finally the future army of the people will create the 
party whose instrument in theory it would be. Essentially, the party is 
this army.’ 


2. This is an allusion to the Uruguayan Communist Party. 
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3. Can you give me an example showing that revolutionary 4 China — the mass party arose from the armed struggle. This 
action creates revolutionary consciousness, organization and shows that in fact there are more exceptions than illustrations 
conditions? er 4 of the rigid formula of certain theoreticians stating that the 
Cuba is an example. Instead of a long process ending in the. mass party must be created before beginning a revolutionary 
creation of a mass party, there was a group of a dozen orso 4 struggle. At this stage of history no me ne can deny that an 
guerrillas. This simple fact created revolutionary conscious- ~ 3a armed group, however small, has a greater chance of becoming 
ness, organization and conditions and resulted in a genuine { a great popular army than has a group which merely preaches 


socialist revolution. Faced with the fact of revolution, all true 


brian ] revolutionary doctrines. 
revolutionaries could not help but support it. 


4. That is to say that once revolutionary action has begun - 
the old question of the unity of the left will resolve itself in 
the course of the struggle? 

Exactly. The revolutionary forces have no other choice but to 


7. Nevertheless a revolutionary movement must have a plat- 
form and choices. , 

Of course. But there must be no confusion here. Revolution 
is not made by carefully constructing political platforms. The 
basic principles of a socialist revolution have been illustrated 


engage in the struggle or disappear. In Cuba the Popular 4 in a country like Cuba. It is enough to accept these principles 
Socialist Party® chose to support a struggle which it had not q and to prove by the facts of armed struggle that it will be 
initiated and did not direct, and it survived. On the other 4 successful. 


hand Prio Socarras, who called himself the chief opponent of & 
Batista’s regime, did not join in the struggle and vanished. 8. Do you consider that a revolutionary movement must always 
prepare for armed struggle even when the conditions for it 
are not ripe? 

Yes. For at least two reasons. A revolutionary left-wing 
movement can face repression at any stage of its development 


and must be prepared to defend itself ... Remember what 


5. These are matters concerning the Left. What about the 
people? 

The people, who are thoroughly dissatisfied with the regime, 
have a much easier choice. They demand change and can 


choose between a distant improbable change promised by 4 happened in Argentina‘ and in Brazil. Secondly, if each mili- 
some through proclamations, manifestos and parliamentary § tant from the beginning does not acquire the mentality of a 
legislation, and the direct method represented by an armed 4 soldier, the movement will tail off into something else, a sup- 


porting movement to a revolution made by others for ex- 


movement and its revolutionary action. 
ample, but not a truly revolutionary movement. 


6. That is to say that armed struggle destroying the power .3 . . 
of the bourgeoisie helps to create the mass movement which ¢ 9. This seems to imply that you think little of activity which 
an insurrectionary movement needs to make revolution? 3 is not a preparation for armed struggle? 

Exactly. Even without counting the waste of forces needed to 3 


create a mass party or movement before beginning the fight, 4 ; h : 

aes brabse : 4 guerrilla movement which was in i i: i 

it is true that armed struggle in itself hastens the formation ¢ provinces of Salta and Jujuy (North ciseueey Oceans Meek el, 
of this mass movement. This happened both in Cuba and in 4 When discovered it was routed before engaging in any action. , 


4 5A reference to the inability of President Joao Goulart to make a 
Z stand against the military coup d'état in 1964. 


4. A reference to the defeat of the Ejercito Guerrillero del Pueblo, a 


3. The Communist Party. 
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No. Working among the masses to convert them to revolu- 9% 
tionary positions is also important. But the militant must 
realize (and this includes those who are leaders of a mass) 3 
movement) that on the day that armed struggle begins he 4 
must not stay at home and watch how it turns out. He must : 
prepare himself for armed struggle even if his present militant 
activity is in another sphere. Moreover this attitude will 
strengthen his proselytizing work, giving it authenticity, sin- 
cerity and seriousness. 


10. What are the concrete tasks of a member of your organiza- 
tion whose work is with the mass movement? 4 
If he is militant in a trade union or mass movement, he must 4 
create an atmosphere, within a nucleus of the trade union or 
the whole trade union, in which it is possible to organize 
support for the armed struggle and preparation to join in it. “4 
His concrete tasks are theoretical and practical education and 4 
the recruitment of soldiers. The call to armed struggle. And 
when possible the trade union must be led to more advanced 
stages of the class struggle. 


11. What, in general terms, are the chief aims of your move- 
ment at the moment? 

To possess an armed group, trained and equipped as well as. 
possible and practised in action. To have good relations with ; 
all the popular movements who support this type of struggle 4 
To set up propaganda media to radicalize the struggle and to 
hasten consciousness-raising. To have an efficient recruitmen 
organization which can also give theoretical education and 
groups within mass organizations doing the work we have 
already mentioned. 


12. Does the stress laid by the movement on preparation fo 
armed struggle mean that you hold that untrained soldiers a 
useless? : 

Armed struggle is a technique which requires technical kno 
ledge: training, equipment, psychology and practical expet 
ence. Improvisation is costly in human lives and in defe 
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‘Spontaneism’, supported by those who speak vaguely about 
the revolution to be made by the people, is either mere 
escapism or else involves in trusting to improvisation at the 
decisive moment in the class struggle. Every avant-garde 
movement, if it is not to fail at the crucial moment, must 
intervene and be able expertly to direct the violence of the 


people against oppression so that their goal can be attained 
with the fewest possible losses. 


13. Do you think that left-wing parties can play this part of 
preparation for armed struggle by organizing small shock 
groups or self-defence groups? 

No party can call itself revolutionary if it is not prepared for 
armed struggle at all levels of the party. It is the only adequate 
means of dealing with opposition at every stage of the revolu- 
tionary process, and failure to do so can be fatal. Remember 
the Argentine and Brazil.® At the very least it will let a revo- 
lutionary situation slip. If they are not directed towards this 
end, the military forces of small left-wing parties can become 
pathetic instruments in a game of political tit-for-tat. One ex- 
ample among others is what happened last May Day:’ armed 
groups employed for the ridiculous cause of protecting dis- 
tributors of leaflets and other left-wing armed groups attempt- 
ing to prevent the distribution of these leaflets. 


14. In your opinion what are the duties of militants in armed 
groups towards their respective political leaderships? 

Their action must only be directed against the class enemy 
the bourgeois apparatus and its agents. No armed group can 
accomplish this specific task if its leadership does not offer 
the following guarantees: 


1. The party leadership must be consistent and prove in prac- 
tice that it supports the principle of armed struggle, accord- 


6. See notes p. 135. 


7. Incidents on the march of 1 May 1968 when Communist Party 


militants fought with other ivi i 
groups of activists, particularl ii 
who were attacking the US embassy. . a lara 
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ing it the importance and the means necessary for its 
preparation. 

2. The party leadership must guarantee the security and 
anonymity of militants engaged in illegal action. 

3. The party leadership must be prepared to expand its scope 
to become as soon as possible a leadership of the proletarian 
masses. 


15. You do not think that the military organization should be 
dependent on a political party? 

I believe that an armed group should at a certain stage of the 
revolutionary process be part of the political apparatus of the 
party of the masses; if this apparatus does not exist the armed 
group should help to create it. This does not mean that it 
ought to belong to an existing political party in the present 
state of the left, or that it should immediately launch a new 
party. This would be simply to perpetuate the jigsaw of 
parties or become a piece of it. The narrow fashionable idea 
of a party identified by locality, meetings, newspapers and 
manifestos must be disputed. The correct procedure for a 
party of this kind is to wait till the other left-wing parties are 
convinced by its arguments, dissolve, and their constituents, 
together with the mass of the people, come and join it. This 
method has been used in Uruguay for sixty years and we have 
seen its results. We must realize that there are true revolu- 
tionaries in all the left-wing parties and there are also others 
who do not yet belong to any party. The task of the left as 
a whole is to unite these people and overcome sectarianism. 
But the revolution cannot wait till that day comes. For each 
of us and for each group there is work to be done: to start 
preparations for a revolution. As Fidel said in one of his re- 
cent speeches: ‘With a party or without a party the revolu- 
tion cannot wait.” 


16. Can you give details of your strategy for the taking over : 


of power in Uruguay? 


No, I cannot give you a detailed strategy. But I can say some ; 
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general things about our strategy, which is of course subject 
to change if circumstances change. 


17. Why can’t you give a detailed and definitive strategy? 
Because a strategy is developed to respond to a particular 
situation, and situations change independently of us. For ex- 
ample, a strategy based on the existence of a strong well- 
organized trade-union movement cannot be the same as if 
such a movement had been broken. 


18. What are the concrete facts on which you base your broad 
strategy at the moment? 
The following are the most important: 

The conviction that the crisis will not get better but rather 
worse. The country has been bled white and the capitalist 
plan to develop production for the sake of exports — even if 
it were workable — would not make things much better, 
certainly not for several years® This means that we have 
several years ahead of us during which the people will have to 
tighten their belts still further. It is unlikely, with a foreign 
debt of 500 million pesos, that further credit will be extended 
to the middle class to enable them to regain their lost stan- 
dard of living. This is a fundamental fact: there will be an 
economic crisis and popular discontent in the next few years. 

A second fundamental fact: the highly developed trade- 
union organization of the workers in Uruguay. Although all 
the unions are not militant — because of their composition or 
their leadership — the very fact that all workers in services 
crucial to the state — banking, industry, commerce — are or- 
ganized is an extremely positive factor which has no parallel 
in the rest of Latin America. 

The possibility of paralysing essential services gives (and 
has already given) rise to very interesting situations. A rebel- 
lion is not at all the same thing when it faces a state in all 
its force as when it faces a state half paralysed by strikes. 
Another strategic factor, negative this time, is the geographi- 
cal. We do not have impregnable territories where a perma- 

8. See in particular the Cono Sut plan, p. 91. 
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nent guerrilla installation can be maintained, although we do 
have country districts which are difficult to get to. On the 
other hand we have a city whose urban area is more than 100 
square miles, and this is favourable to the development of 
urban guerrilla warfare. This means that we cannot copy the 
strategy of countries whose mountains, hills and forests make 
possible a permanent guerrilla stronghold. We have to develop 
a strategy adapted to a country which differs from most of 
the countries in Latin America. 

Furthermore, in a strategical assessment we must take into 
account the forces of repression. The army, which comprises 
12,000 badly trained and badly equipped men, is one of the 
weakest repressive forces on the continent. Another important : 
strategic factor is the existence of our powerful neighbour, the 4 
United States, which is always ready to intervene to try to ; 
put down any revolution on the continent. 


19. How do ‘crisis and popular discontent’ rate in your 
strategy? 

They affect the subjective and objective conditions for revo- 3 
lution. It is a fundamental fact that the majority of the 4 
population, even if they are not prepared to engage in armed 4 
struggle, are not going to get themselves killed in defence of 
a government which oppresses them. This has the advantage ; 
that strategic calculations of the enemy forces can be con- q 
fined to the organized military forces alone and will ensure § 
that the revolutionary government will begin in a favourabl 


climate. 


20. How do the forces of repression rate in your strategy? 
They must be assessed on their state of preparation to fight 3 
their equipment and their dispersal throughout the country. Ing 
the country there is approximately one military unit (200 men. 
per 3,000 square miles and approximately one police statio 
per 400 square miles. The army must protect all the points a 
which an insurrectionary movement might attack with 12,00§ 
soldiers and 22,000 policemen. Of these, 6,000 soldiers am 
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6,000 policemen are stationed in the city. Only one thousand 
of these police have been trained in military combat proper? 


21. Is the possibility of foreign intervention a reason for post- 
poning armed struggle in Uruguay? 

If this were true, Cuba could not have successfully conducted 
its revolution ninety miles from the USA and there would be 
no guerrillas in Bolivia, which, like us, has a frontier in com- 
mon with Brazil and Argentina. Foreign intervention can bring 
a temporary defeat but it will result in a political progress 
which will bring us victory in due course. Imagine the city of 
Montevideo occupied by foreign troops, humiliating our 
national pride and imposing restrictions on the population, 
and imagine, on the other hand, a revolutionary group solidly 
rooted in the city ... This gives a clearer notion of the possible 
military and political effects of the foreign intervention which 
is so greatly feared. Moreover, our strategy is at one with a 
total continental strategy of creating ‘many Vietnams’ and the 
interventionists will have plenty of work to do in all directions. 


22. What part is played in a revolutionary strategy by an 
advanced stage of trade-union organization? 

The trade unions even within their present limits can lead the 
majority of workers into direct confrontation with the govern- 
ment. The government has often provoked such a confronta- 
tion by the use of armed force. If the armed revolutionary 
movement is capable of leading the masses on to a further 
stage of the class struggle, with a large part of the popula- 
tion on our side and the essential services of the state half 
paralysed, victory will be much easier. 


23. Does the geography of Uruguay make it impossible to 

fight in the country? 

Not entirely. We do not have impregnable natural fortresses 

as other countries do, but there are places in the country 
9. Police numbers have not substantially increased. During the July- 


August crisis of 1970 young recruits were seen to be visibly embarrassed 


by their weapons. The equipment of the police force has been greatly 
increased. 
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where it is possible for an armed group to seek temporary 
- refuge. In areas belonging to great landowners, that is to say 
two thirds of the country, the population density is not more 
than 2 per square mile. This makes things easier for a secret 
armed group. Compare this population with the Cuban figure 
or with the small developed areas of our country like the sugar 
plantations or the area south of San José where the popula- 
tion density is more than 60 per square mile. 

At the same time large-scale stockbreeding solves the diffi- 
cult problem of feeding our troops. Elsewhere this requires a 
chain of food suppliers which causes many difficulties. More- 
over the wretched conditions of the agricultural workers, some 
of whom are unionized, has made them declare spontaneously 
for rebellion and this can be very useful to us in rural guerrilla 
warfare. If our country cannot provide us with a permanent 
stronghold” it can still be used as a manoeuvring ground 
where the forces of repression can be scattered. 


24. Are conditions favourable to the development of urban 
guerrilla warfare? 

Montevideo is a large enough city with enough social unrest to 
shelter many active commandos. Conditions are much better 
than those of other urban guerrilla movements.” Of course 
every urban guerrilla movement must patiently construct its 


material bases for cover and support. These are indispensable. ; 


25. What effect does a well-trained armed group have on 
strategy? 

If there is no such group revolutionary moments are let slip 
or they are not used to press the struggle to a further stage. 


This is how the ‘Bogotazo’ was brought about.” The armed 4 


10. For these reasons the strategy propounded here is not subject to. ; 


the criticisms of Régis Debray, Revolution in the Revolution? 


11. An allusion to the part played by urban guerrillas in Havana 3 
during the Castro revolution. See Régis Debray, Revolution in the: 


Revolution? 


12. The ‘Bogotazo’ was a major riot in the Colombian capital of 


Bogoté in 1948 following the assassination of the liberal presidential 
candidate, Jorge Eliecer Gaitan. 
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group gives the struggle cohesion and pushes it to a conclu- 
sion. Moreover it can help bring the revolutionary moment 
into being or, in the words of Raul Castro, if can be ‘the small 
engine which starts the great engine of revolution’. 

The armed group also helps to create the subjective con- 
ditions for a revolution, from when it begins to prepare and 
especially from when it begins to act. 


26. In these conditions what would your general strategy be 
for the present? 

To form as soon as possible a military force capable of using 
favourable situations produced by the economic crisis or other 
causes. To make the population aware, either through the 
actions of the armed group or by other means, that without 
revolution there will be no change. Strengthen the trade 
unions, radicalize their struggles and enlist them in the revo- 
lutionary movement, prepare for the future development of the 
urban and rural struggle, make contact with other Latin 
American movements with a view to continental action. ~ 


27. Is this a strategy exclusively for your organization? 
No. It is for all truly revolutionary organizations and all 
people who believe in revolution. 


28. Do you think that all these tasks are equally important? 
Yes. Some people believe that we are only engaging in revolu- 
tionary action when we are training men to fight or actually 
in action, but all these tasks contribute to the success of the 
whole and are equally important. 


29. Can you give some examples of the truth of this? 

Collecting equipment for a base, collecting funds, lending a 
car for a raid, lending a house, can be as risky as or even more 
risky than direct action. Most revolutionaries spend most of 


their time solving these small problems, without which there 
can be no revolution. 


30. That is to say that strategic possibilities can arise as a 
result of our daily efforts? 
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Exactly. A strategy for revolution depends in part on the con- 4 
ditions we can create by our own efforts, efforts which are 4 
part of a total plan leading to the seizure of power, and with- 3 
out losing sight of conditions beyond our control. 


The extracts given below are not an official document of the 
movement. A weekly specializing in police reports, Rojo Vivo 
(Red Alive), questioned some Tupamaros and received detailed 
‘replies’ which they firmly state come from the Tupamaros. 
We have not repeated subjects dealt with in the ‘Thirty 
Questions’. This text was published on 3 March 1969 and its 
rather simple nature is due to the readership to which it is 
addressed and which it hopes to convince. 


1. If the money you get from a hold-up is an ‘expropriation’ 4 


according to you, what is the money used for, because expro- 3 
priations properly speaking are for the benefit of the whole @ 
community? 4 
This money is used to finance the revolution. This revolution 4 
will change society to the benefit of all. 

It does not help to share expropriations among a smal 
number of citizens as we did when we distributed food on 
Christmas. This is giving them ‘bread for today and hung: 
for tomorrow’. The majority of the population does not g 
anything from this sort of action. We prefer to spend th 
money on the equipment of bases for the radical strug 
whose goal is to overthrow the government. This action, ifs 


is serious, costs a lot of money and sacrifices. 


5. What sort of government, according to you, should rule 
country, communist, socialist, capitalist bourgeois? 

We want to overthrow the bourgeois capitalist govern 
which rules the country ... As long as there is a capi 
government there will be capitalists who pile up wealth and. 
ploit the work of others. There are people who think they : 
work honestly under any government. But if they are t 
honest they will be happier with an egalitarian system 
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having to support a system containing large-scale speculators." 
For all these reasons, so that capital is not abused, we intend to 
socialize the major industries and the latifundia. And so that 
there may be no abuse in housing and other consumer goods 
for the people“ we want a strict control over their distribut- 
tion. 

In a word we want the abolition of all property which can 
be speculated with; absolute equality between the govern- 
ment and those they rule, both in sacrifice and pay. This, in 
short, is our programme. We do not call it an ‘ism’. We are 
a huge movement whose militants include all sorts of groups 
from Marxist to Catholic and we do not need an ‘ism’. 


8. Is your fugitive life endurable? 

In the first place we do not think the word fugitive applies 
to us. We have not run away. We are here. Some of us are 
pursued by the forces of repression, but there are many to 
protect us. It is men in the government who are the fugitives. 
They won’t move without an escort and even have the public 
gardens closed to the people when they go for a walk. As for 
the persecuted militants, we have spoken of the wretched con- 
ditions suffered by some who were captured. We think simply 
that there are times when it is nobler to live outside the law, 
sharing in poverty, than to live under a law rotten with in- 
justice. This is important to make clear; the money we ‘ex- 


re does not go towards improving our standard of 
ving. 


13. This is intended to reassure small artisans and shopkeepers. 
readers of Rojo Vivo. ; 


14. See note 13. 


Peo ee 
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Broadcast on Radio Sarandi, 15 May 1969" 


The message you are about to hear is from the National 
Liberation Movement (Tupamaros), who have taken over this 
station? Uruguayans, today a worthless government restricts - 
and deprives you. Do not lose hope. There has always been 
injustice in this country, but we have never seen the like of j 
what has happened during this past year. First there was the 3 
devaluation used by members of the government to enrich 4 
themselves. The ‘flight episode’ is well known. This devaluation 4 
meant for workers the loss of half their salary. This theft was} 
compounded by the notorious COPRIN;’ which was recentlyd 
punished by another commando of our organization. g 
There were sufferings and protests. The protests were re4 
pressed by a state of siege. They killed a wounded man ta 
impose devaluation and the drop in salaries on the peop es 
Today Uruguay has its martyrs who will be avenged. : 


Message broadcast by the Tupamaro organization, which a 
taken. over this radio station today. It continues ... a 


These things go on. There lias seldom been so corrupt’4 


1. See pp. 70-71. 

2. The Tupamaros also carried out other similar operations. On 24 
1969, for example, they used a powerful transmitter to take over R 
Rio de la Plata, which broadcast music to cafés and shops. On 21 Jag 
1969, they broadcast a message attacking Nelson Rockefeller, who 
on an official mission to Uruguay. For a time the Tupamaros even J 
their own radio station, CX 52, which broadcast regularly on Wedne: 
at 9 p.m. 

3. A body set up to keep watch on the wages and price freeze 
Tupamaros bombed their offices. 
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government. Never before has a handful of corrupt politicians 
and speculators taken over the state and dictated decrees to 
profit their capitalist enterprises. We repeat it clearly, for we 
have taken over this radio station to tell all the people of 
Uruguay. Jorge Batlle and Guntin filled their pockets by the 
devaluation, Charlone by the private refrigeration industry, 
Peirano by high finance. Let us also mention the lucrative 
frauds perpetrated by the Monty, until our organization put a 
stop to them. One of the directors was Frick Davie. Some of 
their customers were Jorge Batlle, Pereyra Reverbel etc. 


Message broadcast by the Tupamaro organization, which has 
taken over this radio station today. It continues 


Also you soldiers and civil guards should know. You are sent 
in to defend devaluation or the supporters of the private re- 
frigeration industry at bayonet point. You should know that 
you are not defending the interests of the country but the 
interests of four or five big speculators. But, make no mistake, 
we are not fighting against one minister or one president, but 
against a whole regime which exploits the workers. A recent 
example is significant. Frick Davie, the minister who was im- 
plicated in the Monty affair, fell, but he was replaced by 
another as dishonest as himself, Montaner, who is accused of 
doubtful practices concerning cattle trucks. We are not attack- 
ing one politician but a whole regime of speculators. 


Message from the National Liberation Organization 


There has never been such shameless direct intervention by 
the United States embassy. Through the International Mone- 


. tary Fund and through national organizations, the government 


of the United States dictates its policies to our worthless 
government and it obeys. The United States have had no 


qualms in setting up a school to introduce anti-Communist 
elements into the trade unions. 


The message continues ... 


But we are here to give you a message which is also of hope. 
Our people go on with the struggle in spite of the wounded 
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and the dead. At this moment the refrigeration workers and 
others are resisting. The people must make the effort. to 
understand the problem of the refrigeration industry without ; 
being influenced by lying propaganda. We can say briefly that 4 
the National Refrigeration Company, which belongs to the ; 
state, does not allow individuals to get rich on its profits. It ; 
must be ‘phased out’ to the benefit of private ‘refrigeration + 
companies’ and their capitalist bosses. 

While the workers are aware of this, in come the bayonets ; 
again to defend the interests of the speculators. 


The message continues .. 


Therefore, friends, you must realize that Uruguayans who 
have only their bare hands against the bayonets will lose this 
battle. We have said this since we began the struggle. We 4 
repeat it today, now that workers have had bitter experience} 
of the truth, and begin to understand. The armed forces of re- 
action can only be beaten by the armed forces of the people. 4 


The message continues ... 


This is why we salute those who spontaneously rebel. Forg 
example, the laid-off workers who went into a big store* and 
took food for themselves and their children were acting fag 
more honestly than those who stay at home and do nothing 
about a starving family. 

These new methods of fighting, which are adapted to th 
new events, will be examined by the CNT congress whic 
opens today. 

The people who act in this way are Tupamaros. Anyone ¥ 
a Tupamaro if he does not merely make demands but dig 
obeys the laws, decrees and ordinances made by an oligarch 
to defend their interests. They were Tupamaros, called ‘b 
dits’ by the Spaniards, who joined Artigas’s army and dr 
the foreigners out. 

Let us imitate them to drive out the corrupt men and spe 

4.Groups of workers protected by armed men several times t 
food from big stores. These actions were sometimes attributed to 
Tupamaros. 
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lators who have taken over our country. We people of Uru- 
guay must realize that we have a long struggle ahead, with 
many sacrifices, if we wish to obtain the radical transforma- 
tion of this regime into a more just society. Forward then! 
Join the struggle! We shall win! 


National Liberation Movement (Tupamaros) 
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Revolutionary Songs 


In Latin America the revolutionary song is more important than 
Europeans might imagine. Folk songs, even non-conformist 
ones like those of Atahualpa Yupanqui, have given place to a 
new type of committed song which does not abandon the 
musical tradition but does aim to spread revolutionary mess- 
ages — those of Violeta Parra in Chile, for example, and her 
whole family after her death, and of Chico Buarque in Brazil. 
But the greatest of these Singers is a Uruguayan, Daniel 
Viglietti. Before him excellent composers, Anibal Sampayo, 
Alfredo Zitarrosa and Osiris Rodriguez Castillo made Urugu- 
ayan folk music great. Castillo composed a well-known folk 
song called the ‘Tupamaro Sky’ which tells of an event during 
the war of independence against Spain. It was proscribed at the: 3 
same time as the use of the word Tupamaro, and thus became 
the movement’s Anthem, and is played by the Tupamaros * 
when they seize radio stations. Daniel Viglietti, a gifted 
musician with a superb voice, has sung in turn about agrarian : 
reform (A desalambrar), Camilo Torres (Cruz de luz) or simply 3 
the revolution (El hombre nuevo). In one of his latest record 


was left to bleed to death at Pando. This song, which Salerno 4 
an agricultural student and militant university unionist wi 

had not yet officially gone underground (see p. 76), used 
to sing himself, helps to create a ‘Tupamaro mystique’ amo 


the young which could lead them to commit themselves 


‘Olimareiios’ duo, or ‘Los Compafieros’ ~ 
first sang Brassens, Ferrat and Vian, and then became more radi 


singing Spanish revolutionary songs. Another committed singer, He 
Numa Moraes was arrested while on tour in the provinces. 
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The Way is Plain 


Spain, England, Portugal had their day 
and now, why not? — the USA. 

Two centuries toiling in sun have won us 
nothing but a change of boss. 


Latin America has raised the cry; 
Liberation is on its way. 

Our peoples believe and hope in it. 
The way is plain for Che has shown it. 


Oil from our wells, our wells, our sweating, 
copper and tin from our mines. They are getting 
it all and the money, we the sorrow. 

We shall still be slaves tomorrow. 


Let us work the land unstintingly, 

to fatten our masters, tirelessly. 

From the good earth you draw no profit. 
Everything goes to United Fruit. 


Spain, England, Portugal had their day 
and now, why not? — the USA. 

Two centuries toiling in sun have won us 
nothing but a change of boss. 


Latin America has raised the cry: 
Liberation is on its way. 

Our peoples believe and hope in it. 
The way is plain for Che has shown it. 
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Unpublished Letter on Police Atrocities! 


THE CEASE FIRE 


In a note sent by the MLN (Tupamaros) on 13 June last to 
certain honest police officers, who had accused their corrupt 
chiefs of brutal acts of repression, we said that for some 
time ‘the police had not been doing their work properly in our 
country’. In fact, since the installation of the murderous 
government of Pacheco, the police have been used for numer- 
ous arbitrary actions, unlawful entry, imprisonment, torture 
and death, ordered for the good pleasure of these gentlemen. 
Thinking that this behaviour could go unpunished in Uruguay, 
they arrested more than five thousand workers (that is to say 
more than the number of political prisoners in any Latin 
American dictatorship) and shut them up in barracks because 
the prisons were full. 

Police opened fire on demonstrators. Let us remember how 
they mortally wounded Hugo de los Santos and how Susana 
Pintos, who was trying to carry him out, was shot dead. All 
this with the support of the ‘heavy newspapers’, who did not 
pay any attention to these crimes and did not publish photo- 
graphs of their weeping families. This is murdering unarmed 
people in cold blood. 

All this was done by the police. What was their reward? 
They fired at the people for an extra 3,000 pesos [£9] which 


they had been offered for the duration of the siege. When the 


MLN decided to defend these unarmed people all the fury of the 


1. See p. 78. 
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police was turned against them. They were subjected to many 
forms of torture, as it is now beginning to be known. Methods 
were used which the same press had condemned as savagery 
in other countries (during the Congo war), leaving a prisoner to 
bleed to death (Salerno), and killing unarmed men who had 
surrendered (Zabalza and Cultelli). 

The tortures inflicted by our police have been denounced to 
international organizations as actions of a country where 
human rights are constantly violated. Worse than in many 
dictatorships. And one of the police chiefs had the nerve to 
say at the burial of a policeman: ‘Our police are defending 
democracy. A month ago came the Jast straw. Fernand 
Pucurull? who was unarmed, was brutally murdered. After- 
wards it was given out that he defended himself with a revolver 
(which was never produced). The following day two revolu- 
tionaries on the way to Manga were riddled with bullets. As 
they were not killed at once, an attempt was made to finish 
them off. They were disfigured with rifle butts: one man lost 
an eye and he was left to bleed in the street (the people were 
witnesses). No newspaper made a story of these events but 
we repeat that nothing will remain unpunished. No man 
worthy of the name can become a murderer at the rate of 
3,000 pesos a month. 

The MLN replied with a measure which was intended as a 
warning. As some policemen had shown they were honest men 
and declared that they could not defile their uniform by actions 
of this sort and revealed that at Pando prisoners had been 
killed by superior orders, the MLN declared a truce of fifteen 
days to allow the police to ‘recoup’. This truce expired on 4 
July, after which the Tupamaros took it upon themselves to 
disarm the defenders of this bloody dictatorship. 

As to the incident in J. R. Gomez Street, it was only when 
the policeman rushed into the street waving a revolver that 


2. The Tupamaro Fernand Pucurull was killed in an ambush by the 


" police on 31 May 1970. In a text published by the Tupamaros they declare 


that he was severely wounded at Pando and that he was one of the 


- brains behind the taking of the naval barracks. They call him ‘our 
... Uruguayan Che Guevara’. 
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the revolutionaries fired on him and killed him. In the opera- 
tion during which the revolutionary Peralta Larrosa went up 
to a policeman to speak to him and tried to pinion him rather 
than fire at him, the policeman immediately caught him and 
fired, shutting the door and so preventing others coming to 
help. 

In the case of the TEM’ the revolutionaries got out of their 
car and ordered the police not to move. This order was obeyed 4 
by two policemen but the third tried to get his weapon. This -4 
was when they fired at him. As may be seen, this version is 
very different from that of the press. : 

Policemen, you have been the instruments of one of the ; 
most bloody and horrible repressions in the history of America. 
We Uruguayan revolutionaries, who have never fired at an un- 4 
armed man, who have never tortured a defenceless prisoner, 
who are fighting so that your children may not become the paid 4 
killers of a few multi-millionaire bankers at 26,000 pesos a 4 
month [£78] with 3,000 pesos extra for firing on our people, 3 
we invite you to return to the honourable road and to join % 
the cause of liberty and justice. Until then none of your crimes 4 
will remain unpunished. : 


3. A domestic appliance manufacturer. The strikers, who did not appeal q 
to the CNT, won their case after a hunger strike in 1970. 
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Fernando Garin’s Proclamation’ 


To my comrades and to the people, 

Recent events have shown soldiers who really wish to defend 
their country where their proper place is. 

Thus the violence done to workers last year has not been 
totally fruitless. Their homes were raided, they were beaten in 
the presence of their children and thrown by the hundred 
into prison for many months; they were wounded and killed in 
the streets. 

For the first time since I have been in the service, we have 
dishonoured our uniform, torturing UTE workers in public 
streets to serve the sick hatred of their boss. Many of us 
realized that we were living through events which were like 
what happened before our first independence. For example 
when Artigas’ took off his Spanish uniform and began to 
gather patriots to fight for our freedom; when Uruguayans 
without fearing hardship left their homes during the march 


-of the people in the east; when thirty-three people from the 


east attacked the tyrants taking no account of their dispro- 
portionate number;’ and when Rivera,‘ who had been sent by 


1. See the account of the capture of the Naval Training Centre on 
pp. 79-83. The police now regard Garin as a shock element in the 
Tupamaro commandos. He has been identified in a number of raids. 

2. During the first fight for independence in the nineteenth century. 

3.A reference to the gesture of the ‘33’ Uruguayan patriots who in 
1825 crossed the River Uruguay from Argentina into Uruguay and raised 
the standard of rebellion against the Brazilians who were occupying the 
country. Their action resulted in the creation of a new independent 
state, the ‘Eastern Republic of Uruguay’, in 1828. 

4. Fructuoso Rivera joined the ‘rebel’ troops of Juan Antonio Lavalleja 
on 29 April 1825, 
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the dictatorship, joined the ranks of the patriots he had been 
sent to capture with arms and supplies. 

Today for the second time we must choose between new 
tyrants, bankers, who are trying to defend their private in- 
terests by force, and a future free and just Uruguay. 

Many have already chosen. 

Some have died during the struggle. 

Others, like the people on the eastern march, have left their 


families and the comforts of home to join underground | 
Uruguay, which is persecuted today but will be the free, just, : 


Uruguay of tomorrow. 


_ Others, like us, join the patriots with our weapons and : 


supplies. See you soon 


A soldier who has joined the MLN 
(Tupamaros) 


a 
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The Tupamaro Manifesto 


At the end of September 1970 the Tupamaros announced that 
they were prepared to set Dr Claude Fly free in exchange for 
the publication in certain newspapers chosen by themselves of 
a manifesto of the movement. Just when everyone thought that 
this formula was about to be accepted, the government pub- 
lished its refusal. 

But the text composed by the Tupamaros was in circulation 
in Montevideo, and Senator Zelmar Michelini,’ while expressing 
his disagreement with Tupamaro methods, but ‘with humane 
intent and for the liberation of one of the hostages’, decided 
on 6 October to read this text before Congress. He added that 
he considered many of the Tupamaro demands to be just and 
that these just causes should not be left entirely in Tupamaro 
hands. 

The text returns to ideas we have seen developed in other 
documents of the movement. It gives the broad lines of a pro- 
gramme rather than a political and economic doctrine properly 
speaking. It refers partly to historical tradition but also to the 
right of workers to take part in the running of their country. 
It speaks of nationalization and independence (which does not 
necessarily mean socialism) but also identifies this programme 
with that of the ‘popular organizations most representative of 
the country’. This must mean the Communist Party and the 
trade unions. 

1. This fiery senator was the hope of the ‘new left’ in 1962. His ideas 
have been described as ‘populist progressive’, representing the Batllist 
tradition. He was a member of Gestido’s government and then of 


Pacheco’s, but resigned on 13 June 1968 over the introduction of special 
powers, 
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This gives a certain ambiguity, no doubt intentional, because 
the movement does not want to cut itself off from the Com- 
munist Party and also wants to enlist the support of certain 
sectors of the nationalist bourgeoisie which are becoming 
poorer. 

This text, which should have been published by the official 3 
newspaper, was published only in the weekly Marcha. The 
Tupamaros decided that their bargain had not been met and ¥ 
did not release Dr Fly? ; 


Everyone knows the exchange we offered the government. 4 
Everyone knows their reply. 3 

While the government was telling the people that ‘they were : 
not prepared to treat with delinquents’ they were pursuing 
secret negotiations with us. Sometimes these came to nothing 9 
and sometimes they broke down. It was withheld from the 4 
public, for example, that Colonel Rivero, chief of police. 4 
stopped Judge Dias Romeu from asking for a commission to 4 
arbitrate an agreement to extend the seventy-two hours we had } 
offered and negotiate for Mitrione and Dias. Gomide. It was 
withheld from the public that police chiefs and the Minister. 
of Culture took part in negotiations at the Punta Carreta3 
ptison for the exchange of foreign diplomats for imprisoned 
students,’ the bringing of other prisoners before a judge and# 
the publication of a manifesto — conditions which were ac-4 
cepted by the government. " 

The life and safety of these prisoners had not been jeopard 


2.On 28 October a member of the organization telephoned the n 
paper La Mafiana to say that the American agronomist Claude Fly, wi 
had been kidnapped eighty-one days before, was in good health. “We 
want to reassure his family ... He plays dice with us.’ Asked about thé 
health of Consul Aloysio Dias Gomide, who had been kidnapped eig 
eight days before, the caller hung up. 

3. These students were militants of the FEUU or the CESU who hat 
been arrested without charge during August. The other prisoners we 
Tupamaros arrested during August who could be kept indefinitely b 
cause safeguards for the individual had been suspended. Bringing 
before a judge was an attempt to prevent them being tortured 
Cultelli. 
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ized to defend great principles, as we are told, but for cruel 
and criminal reasons. This has been the ‘legalist’ line of the 
government, this is what the people have not been told. 

At this time a repressive operation of unprecedented sav- 
agery was directed against our organization and the people. 
The country was put in a state of war, troops invaded the 
streets, took thousands of articles of property, invaded hospi- 
tals, schools, sports clubs, churches. The government put an 
end — even on paper — to the few individual liberties remain- 
ing to us — arrested and humiliated thousands of citizens. 
Schools were closed and the authorities claimed the right to 
torture. Informing was given official sanction and millions of 
pesos were paid to informers which had been systematically 
refused to workers. There was a campaign in the press com- 
pounded of lies and intimidation; troops even went into the 
graveyards.* . 

This is not the first time that the people and its representa- 
tive organizations have been attacked. It has been going on 
for three years. During this time newspapers have been sus- 
pended, political parties have been dissolved, wages have been 
decreased by trickery, thousands of workers have been locked ' 
up in prisons and barracks. Students and workers have been 
beaten and killed in cold blood. Torture has become normal 
and routine, as Parliament itself has admitted. Newspapers, 
broadcasting and even quotations from Artigas have been 
censored. Words and songs have been forbidden. Teaching and 
all forms of culture have been persecuted. The rights of par- 
liament have been trampled under foot, as well as the Con- 
stitution and individual and collective liberties. The country 
has been sold shamelessly to foreigners. 

All this has been done in the name of order and a ‘life 
style’, which are really simply their order and their life style. 
The order of a minority which has taken over the country 
and exploits the majority. The order of the unproductive 


. 4. The troops actually dug up graves. They also hunted the Tupamaros 
in the sewers because from January 1967 it was known that militants 
had acquired a complete map of the city’s drainage system. 
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latifundio which reduces the peones® and the smallholders to 
penury. The order of banking trusts with their loan com- 
panies and their frauds. The order of ministers, mayors, police 
chiefs and politicians who have bargained and sold out. The # 
order which creates redundancy and slums. The order which 
drives young people with no future to delinquency or to 4 
emigrate. The order of Punta del Este.’ The order which reduces 

pensioners and old people to beggary. The order of the hospi- 3 
tals where the poor even die of hunger, as they did at. 4 
Etchepare.’ The order which deprives Uruguayans of housing, 
education and work. The order of a majority growing rich 
at the expense of the rest. i 

It is against this order and this life style that we are rebel- 
ling. It is not a rebellion to be suppressed by raids, pentothal 
or informers, even if these people are paid in millions. 

You who govern us, you have made another mistake. Once$ 
again you have failed in your responsibilities. The present situ- a 
ation of the country needs political, economic and socia 
measures. Repression is not any of these. We hope you realize, 
after you have used all your forces and all your police methodsq 
against us, that the National Liberation Movement is not ag 
gang. 

The MLN is the armed political organization of studen’ 
workers, clerks, farm hands, intellectuals and the unemplo 
That is to say it represents all the exploited and those for 
into poverty by your ‘order’ whose very basis is injustice. 

This is where we get our militants. This is where we 
our organization and support. And these are the people 
are fighting for. ; 

Do not seek foreign comparisons, for us our struggle is 
natural and logical continuation of the struggle fought by : 
noblest of our ancestors. Its form is adapted to the pres 


5. The peones in Uruguay are agricultural employees, the descend 


of the gauchos. 
6. Resort about 80 miles from Montevideo at the mouth of the 


Plate. The bourgeoisie goes there for its holidays and it is rum 
that some of the rich hold orgies there. 
7. A mental hospital. Death from hunger of several dozen inmates 


been reported on several occasions. 
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historical moment. Today we are behind our underground 
guns, just as yesterday on the hillsides they were at the point 
of their lances. The difference is that today we cannot be 
robbed of our victory. Today the struggle is against you. The 
impoverished masses are joining the struggle today so that 
they can take control of their own destiny. 

Our programme expresses their needs and expresses our 
historical tradition. We think that the problems of the country 
will find a solution when the land is in the hands of all and 
not just a few privileged people;* when it produces the wealth 
it is capable of producing and this wealth is shared among 
all the people; when the land feeds the poorest people, as 
Artigas himself wanted more than a hundred and fifty years 
ago; when monopoly capital is expropriated from banking, 
industry and commerce and these three key sectors of the 
economy are placed at the service of the workers and all the 
people; when the shameful ties that bind us to foreign exploi- 
tation are broken and we can pursue a national and truly 
independent foreign policy; and when the theoretical right of 
every person to education, housing, health and work has 
become a reality. This will be when we have taken over the 
wealth that now is sent abroad, spent on luxury, speculation 
and unproductive enterprises; when the people have been 
given back all the money stolen by the political and economic 
‘mafias’ and those guilty of these crimes have been punished; 
and when the workers have reclaimed their rightful position 
of control over their country. 

These are the general lines of our programme. For many 
years these demands have been made by those popular organ- 
izations which are most representative of the will of the 
country. 

We shall not cease from the fight until this programme has 
been realized. 


8. Recent Tupamaro actions appear to be directed against these 


~ ‘privileged people’. The bowling alley in the Carrasco district, where the 


rich used to meet, was destroyed by an explosion inni: 

. at the beginning o; 
October. (The fall of the roof caused the death of two Tupamaros, ps 
of whom, Roberto Rom, was a brilliant medical Student.) 
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In the name of all these people, in the name of our historical 
tradition, and through this our programme we make the 
following announcement to you: We no longer respect your 
order. We no longer accept our impoverished state. Today we 
demand the right to control our own destiny and we defend 
this right with our weapons in our hands, It is some time now 
since Uruguayans decided to resist repression. Armed repres- 
sion will receive the only appropriate reply: our revolutionary 
war. We are working on it. 

In conclusion, to show that we wish to spare the country 
those sufferings which everyone wishes to be spared, but which 4 
we have decided to take upon ourselves — and this is why we q 
have our Jaw, our arms, our martyrs — we state publicly: 

1. All political prisoners should be released. 

2, All dismissed workers should be reinstated and all fines. 
imposed for trade-union activities should be repaid. 
3. Laws and decrees on the freezing of wages should be re-4 
pealed. 4 
4. All state intervention into public services, particularly edu: : 
cation, should be stopped. 4 
5. All individual rights and safeguards suppressed by presenty 
government should be restored. ‘ 
6. All reactionary measures of the present government sho 
be abolished. 

We add in advance that we will not agree to enter into a 
discussions about laying-down our weapons or dissolving ou 
organization. For in the last resort they are the sole guara 

of the power of the people. 
This is our statement. a 
Now it is for the government to answer us. If they acc 
we will join in discussion, we will act responsibly and 
agreements that are reached. gy 
The alternative is war and in that case ‘If the country de 
not belong to everyone it will belong to no one.’ 
This is our motto. 
That is all. 
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The Pelican Latin American Library 
CHILE’S ROAD TO SOCIALISM 


Salvador Allende 
(Edited by Joan E. Garces, translated by J. Darling) 


‘t have always said that I am not a caudillo, nor a 


messianic figure, nor a man sent by providence. I am a 


militant socialist who realized that only in unity lay a 
hope of victory for the people.’ 


After fighting for socialism in Chile since 1932, Salvador 
Allende became President in 1970 at the head of a 
proadly-based coalition of Socialists, Communists, 


* Radicals and left-wing Christians. His election, writes 


Richard Gott in his introduction, was ‘the most positive 
event in the continent since the victory of the Cuban 
guerillas a decade earlier’. 


Chile’s Road to Socialism is a selection of plans and 
ideas from Allende’s programme, taken from his speeches 
and statements during the first six months of his 
presidency, and including his inaugural address and 

his first annual message to Congress. 
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The Pelican Latin American Library 
REVOLUTION IN THE REVOLUTION? 


Régis Debray 


‘Indispensable reading for all concerned with the future 
of Latin America’ — Times Literary Supplement 


‘The most interesting and relevant piece of Marxist 
theoretical writing that has appeared for some 
time’ — Guardian 


‘Debray’s intellectual importance stems from his being 
one of the few major theorists ... to analyse what 

seems to be becoming the Third World’s dominant pattern 
of social revolution’ — Ramparts 


Not for sale in the U.S.A. or Canada 
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Political Leaders of the Twentieth Century 
CASTRO 


Herbert L. Matthews 


Castro — ‘the extraordinary young man who transformed 
his country, shook up a hemisphere, and brought the 
world to the brink of a nuclear war’ — began his 
revolution in two years of hard fighting, with a 

handful of men, in the Cuban mountains. There Herbert 
Matthews first found him, and from there he reported 

to America that the world would have to reckon with 
Fidel Castro. Now, some twelve years later, Castro has 
shown his strength, and Matthews, who has retained 
contact with him, goes a long way towards explaining, in 
this percipient biography, the astute blend of charisma 


and communism which converted an unruly law student 
into a modern caudillo, 


“Mr Matthews has seized and isolated the spirit of the 
Cuban leader and his revolution’ — New Statesman 
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The Pelican Latin American Library 


This series aims to dispel current ignorance of the internal 
concerns and external relations of the countries of South 
America and their many peoples. 


THE TWENTY LATIN AMERICAS 
Marcel Niedergang 


In this work Marcel Niedergang, the well-known journalist 
on Le Monde and acknowledged expert on Latin - 
American affairs, surveys twenty independent Latin 
American republics from the geographical, social, 4 
economic and political points of view. 4 


CAPITALISM AND UNDERDEVELOPMENT 
IN LATIN AMERICA* 


Andre Gunder Frank 


‘It is capitalism, both world and national, which produced 
underdevelopment in the past and which still generates 
underdevelopment in the present.’ This study includes 
historical essays on Chile and Brazil, a discussion of the 
‘Indian Problem’ in its relation to capitalist policy 

and an analysis of foreign investment in Latin America. 


FOR THE LIBERATION OF BRAZIL 
Carlos Marighela 


A collection of writings by the man who, more than 
any other, shifted guerrilla opposition to Brazil’s fascist 
regime into the towns. Practical and non-doctrinal, 
Marighela’s papers, which were instantly banned when 
they appeared in France, can be read as a handbook 
for Latin American fighters and demonstrate how the 
struggle has developed since the death of Che Guevara. 


* Not for sale in the U.S.A. 
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GUATEMALA — ANOTHER VIETNAM?* 
Thomas and Marjorie Melville 


Through ignorance and a monstrous lack of understanding 
the United States is creating the conditions for peasant 
war throughout Latin America. In this book two 
missionaries, whose ministry was terminated when they 
backed the cause of the landless Indian peasantry in 
Guatamala, describe the way in which the U.S. 
government engineered the now notorious coup which 
brought an oppressive right-wing junta to power in place 
of the liberal government of President Arbenz. 


ZAPATA AND THE MEXICAN REVOLUTIONT 
John Womack Jr 


The definitive study of the legendary Mexican guerrilla 
hero, leader of a forgotten rural peasantry against the 
opportunist politicians of Mexico City, from 1910 until 
his assassination in 1919. 


Also available: 


Cambio — The Yoke Francisco Julido 

Brazil: The People and the Power Miguel Arraes 
Servants of God or Masters of Men? Victor Bonilla 
The Shadow: Latin America faces the Seventies 
Sven Lindqvist 

Fidel Castro Speaks Edited by M. Kenner and J. Petras 
Freedom to Starve Paul Gallet 

Peasant Rebellion in Latin America Gerrit Huizer 
Strategy for Revolution} Régis Debray 
Revolutionary Priestt Camilo Torres 

Guide to the Political Parties of South America 


* Not for sale in the U.S.A. 
TNot for sale in the U.S.A. or Canada 
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The Pelican Latin American Library 
RURAL GUERRILLAS IN LATIN AMERICA 


Richard Gott 


‘An eloquent reminder that the study of political defeats 
can be just as rewarding and fascinating as the study of 
political victories’ - Guardian 


At the time of Che Guevara’s death in 1967, Richard Gott 
was the Guardian’s correspondent in Latin America; his 
book, newly revised and based directly on documents 
produced by the guerrillas themselves, is an inquiry into 
how the era of rural guerrilla warfare in Latin America . 
ended in defeat for the revolutionaries, despite a 
theoretically exploitable revolutionary situation. 
Discussion of guerrilla campaigns in five major countries, 
Guatemala, Venezuela, Colombia, Peru and Bolivia, shows 
how the guerrillas were beaten not only by increasingly 
effective counter-insurgency tactics, but also by the 
serious divisions within the Latin American Left. 


However, as the author points out, the future may well 
show that the guerrillas played a ‘crucial role in 
nourishing a genuine revolutionary situation that 
eventually proved successful’. 


Not for sale in the U.S.A. 
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